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case on the present occasion. 

Of course the part of the book that will be 
read with most interest is the autobiographical 
portion. To that we refer our readers, with the 
promise that from its perusal they may derive 
both great pleasure and great profit. In artless, 
bat noble language, Fairbairn has revealed him- 
self as a worker,—a man of great reflective aod 
jadicial power, of indomitable resolution, and of 
- @ buoyant and happy spirit, that shone only the 
brighter for the fanning of the tempest of trouble. 
Mr. Pole has, we think wisely, made no attempt 
to pitch his own part of the book in the same 
key as the recollections of Sir William Fair- 
bairn. There is thus, it is true, s certain irregu- 
larity and want of unity in the book, if regarded 
as a literary work. But, what is more to our 
present point, the different great investigations 
which Fairbairn did so much to advance, are 
carefally illustrated and explained. The personal 
history is the most interesting to the auto. 
biographer, and will no doubt prove so to the 
general reader. But the professional history is 
that which is most important, as far as the study 
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of mechanics is concerned; and in the later 
periods of Sir William’s life, when his labours 
were recorded in the form of separate literary 
prodactions, the autobiographical recollections 


been supplied by Mr. Pole, ona scale appropriate 
to the detail of the book. And such full and 
precise references are given to the publications 
of Fairbairn himself, the whole being rendered 
of more value by a carefal index, that we have 
grounds to congratulate the editor on having 


library of the engineer. 

William Fairbairn was born in the town of 
Kelso, in Roxburghshire, on February 19, 1789. 
His father was descended from a respectable 
though hamble class of small lairds, or, as they 
are called, “ portioners,” who farmed their own 
land. Bat his mother came of a blood of no 
ordinary temper, She was a descendant of the 
border Douglases; and when we reflect on the 
grand “staying property,” which was a main 
characteristic of William Fairbairn, we cannot 
bat recall the historic name of “ Archibald 
Bell-the-Cat.” Another of our workers in 
iron to whom we owe more than is usually 
known of the progress of structares in this 
metal, was maternally derived from the 
same sonrce. The mother of the late Sir 
Charles Fox was a Douglas, a noble and 
venerable woman, whose memory may be re- 
called in the same words that are applied to the 
mother of Sir William Fairbairn,—“ She was a 
tall, handsome, commanding woman, and lived 
to a great age.” Like Fairbairn, Fox was a 
born-engineer. His father was an eminent sur- 
geon, and when the boy was first admitted to 
the dissecting-room his disappointment was great, 
as be had expected to find the human body fall 
of wheels and springs. Fairbairn’s first prac- 
tical work was the construction of a little wagon 
with four wheels (the grandfather of the peram- 
bulators that now cumber our streets) for the 
conveyance of his little brother Peter, a child 
of fifteen months old, whose nursing devolved 
upon William and an elder sister. With an old 
saw, @ knife, and a gimlet, a piece of thin board, 
and a few nails, the fature engineer managed to 
make a respectable wagon, which, though fre. 
quently out of repair, was, he says, better than 
could have been expected. The greatest diffi- 
culty was in the wheels, which he surmounted by 
cutting sections from the stem of a small alder 
tree, and burning holes in the centre, to receive 
the axle, with a red-hot iron. 

From wagon-building William Fairbairn pro- 
ceeded to ship-building, thus indicating, in his 
boyish pursuits, his natural leaning towards an 
occupation the character of which he did more 
than perhaps any other man to transform and 
improve. In the formation of little boats and 
ships, be tells us that he became an expert arti- 
ficer; and he not only built, but rigged and 
sailed, his miniature fleet. From 








he proceeded to the construction of wind.mills 
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and water-mills, of which he had sometimes five 
or six in operation at the sametime. They were 
all made with the knife. The water-spout was 
composed of the bark of a tree, and the mill. 
stones were represented by discs of the same 
material. Arithmetic, bookkeeping, and a small! 
smattering of mensuration, constituted the whole 
extent of education William Fairbairn ever 
received asa boy. He makes the sole exception 
of three months spent under the care of his 
uncle, William Fairbairn, at Galashiels, where 
land.surveying and committing the Psalms to 
memory appear to have been the chief additions 
to his studies. But the term is unjust. Up to 
the age of fourteen,—and as far as imparted in- 
struction is concerned,—there is no doubt that 
the education of Fairbairn was of the most 
limited nature. Bat when, having entered his 
fifteenth year, he became aware of his own defi- 
ciencies, and set to work systematically to 
remove them, he became, as he says, both 
scholar and schoolmaster. He had, in conse- 
quence, such a master, as far as thorough con- 
acientious demand for labour was concerned, as 
few scholars could boast ; and his progress was 
accordant therewith. He arranged his evening 
etadies with a very wise forethought. Monday 
was devoted to arithmetio and mensura- 
tion; Tuesday, to history and poetry; Wed- 
nesday, to recreation and reading novels and 
romances, thus feeding that portion of the 
mind, the imagination, to which all really 
great workers owe so much, Thursday 
evening was devoted to mathematics ; Friday, to 
Euclid and trigonometry; Satarday, to re-. 
creation and sundries; and Sunday, to church- 
reading, and recreation. For a boy of fifteen to 
strike out, and to carry out, such a well-ordered 
course of study may in itself be regarded as a 
phenomenon. The wise interposition of re- 
creation. at appointed times, the study of the 
noble diction of Milton, the relief afforded to the 
mind by the fascination of works of fiction, were 
so many direct means, both of preserving that 
buoyant health of brain on which so much of the 
happiness and of the success of the subsequent 
career depended, and of forming that clear, 
vigorous, and at times racy and hamorous style, 
which we meet in Fairbairn’s writings. It is 
very rare to find a man who can use other tools 
adroit in the use of the pen. It is very rare to 
find a man write good English who is entirely 
innocent of any stady of Latin orof Grek. The 
atady of Euclid is, there can be no doubt, one of 
the best substitutes for grammatical stadies, 
both as a means of training to the mind, and as 
a model of logical sequence of arrangement and 
of deduction. Thus between Euclid and Milton 
Fairbairn so well employed his time that in the 
compositions of his later life there is but little that 
betrays the writer’s unacquaintance with Virgil, 
with Cicero, and with Homer. Letter-writiog, 
ander the influence of a youthfal and transitory 
love-fever, was another means of self improve- 
ment diligently pursued. 

From the age of fourteen to that of twenty- 
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THE BUILDER. 








one William Fairbairn was occupied as an 
apprentice millwright at Percy Main Colliery, in 
the county of Northumberland, Here, after 
— @ time in the workshop, he was placed 

char .« of the steam engine and pumps; and 
very severe his duties must have been. He 
becane at this — same - with George ee 
Stepnenson, who cha an engine 
Willington Ballast Hill, aes mile or two from 
Percy Main Colliery. The men were of con- 
genial dispositions ; and their friendship endured 
throngh life. But the good effect of self-educa- 
tion on the Scnttish engineer was far more 
apparent, in after life, than on his English 
friend 


Having contracted an engagement, which in 
due time led to an unusually happy married life, 
Wiliam Fairbairn embarked on a collier, st North 
Shields, on 1ith December, 1811, with a new 


suit of clothes, balf a dozen new shirts, a watch, | broug 


and four pounds of money in his pocket,—all of 
his ae cae don, and for the 
pursuit of fortune. From that time till the 
winter of 1813-14,—the period of the great 
frost,—he sought her in vain, with much 
wandering, and undergoing many hardships. 
The friendly welcome which Mr. Rennie gave to 
the young Scotch millwright, to whom he offered 
employment on the works of Waterloo Bridge, 
was rendered unavailing by the tyranny of the 
Millwrights’ Society,—a body which at that time 
strove to exert the same control over both work- 
men and masters which, forty years later, was 
attempted by the Execntive Council of tte 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers. This crovel 
suffering from capricious rejection by the Mill- 
wright Society, when he stood on the threshold 
of his independent life, was not forgotten 
when Mr. Fairbairn, in 1851, earned the con. 
gratolations of the Earl of Shaftesbury for 
baving taken the “bold, manly, and righteous 
course of resistance to this Louis Blanc con- 
spiracy of the mechanics and engineers.” 
Having been nearly starved in London, Fair. 
bairn proceeded,—to call a spade a spade,—on 
the tramp, to Cheshunt; and after working on a 
windmill in that neighbourhood, and saving a 
few shillings, obtained employment, first, on a 
patent ropery at Shadwell, and afterwards with 
Mr. Penn, at Greenwich. He bad learned at 
Cheshunt the existence of two societies, rivals 
of the one which had barred his employment by 
Mr. Rennie, the three being called the Old, the 
New, and the Independent Millwrights’ Societies. 
Ee obtained admission es a member of the last. 
All the three societies exerted a supervision over 
the houra of labour, which were from light to 
dark in winter, and from six a.m. to six p.m. in 
summer, with two hours dedacted for refresh. 
ment. Nor was any man allowed by either 
society to work for leas than 7s. aday. By the 
beginning of 1813 Fairbairn had laid by 201. out 
of his wages, which he expended on the model 
of the precursor of the present steam plough. 
The work proved anremunerative from want 
of capital to carry it ont. Having retrieved 
his loss, to the extent of 71., by the con- 
struction of an elaborate and effective 
machine, he started in Apri), 1813, for a 
tour in the sonth of England. Coaching it to 
Bath, he thence on foot to Frome, 
Bradford, Trowbridge, Bristol, Newport, and 
Cardiff, and thence sailed for Dublin, where he 
arrived, after a voyage of four days, with the 
sum of 1}d. in his pocket. In Dublin he obtained 
work, in making patterns for nail-machinery, at 
the Phoenix Foundry. In October he sailed for 
Liverpool, and reaching Manchester after a 
couple of days spent on the banks of the Mersey, 
ae the true field for the development of his 
talente. 

At Manchester he worked for two years for 
Mr. Parkinson, and subsequently as draughteman 
for Mr. Hewes. During the former employment 
he married. In November, 1817, having had 
some disagreement with Mr. Hewes as to the 
design for a bridge, he resolved to become his 
own master; and sending round his cards, in 
association with an old shopmate, James Lillie, 


obteined an order for the erection of a callender | and 


in Cannon-street, and of s calico. polishing 
mach.uein Shakspeare-street. On the 

of thexe orders the partners hired a shed for 12s. 
a week, ervo‘ed a lathe, and with the assistance 
of a stardy Irishman to turn the lathe, contrived 
to turn and to fish the work in a very credit. 
able manser. The next piece of good fortane 


was the execution cf some millwork for Mesere. 
Murray, large cotton-spinners, in a manner which 
gave such satisfaction that the Murrays warmly 

the young millwrights, and a 


of any practical problem brought 
Thus in Mr. Murray's mille, by the 
of light shafts, driven at much higher speed than 


the clamsy machinery supe: 
of Fairbairn. It is o 

that a success, on the strength of w 
men would at once have eet op Spat to be 


: 


by. 

ne the end of five years of bard work, during 
which the erection of a new mill for Mesers. 
M‘Connel & Kennedy, then the 1} cotton 
spianers in the kingdom, was a principal item, 
Messrs. Fairbairn & Lillie found themselves 
worth, in material, stock, and tools, the sum of 
5,0001. They now went to the extent of buying 
@ small piece of ground, and a sixtee 

horse-power second-hand Boulton & Watt steam- 
engine to drive their machinery, the cost of 
which they sovered within two more, In 
1824, Mr. Fairbairn was ied to to construct 
water-wheels for the Catrine Cotton Works, in 
Ayrshire, where he desi and erected two 
powerful wheels, each of 50 ft. diameter, and 
yielding a power of 120 horses,—240 
in all. These wheels were started in June, 1827, 
and their unexampled success led to the employ. 
ment of the makers on the only water-mill in 
Switzerland. The fame of the firm of Fairbairn 


2 


g 


& Lillie thus on the Continent. By 1830 
their stock-book showed a balance of 
40,0001. in their favour, and left them 
capital to build a foundry and increase their 


the ope ie riod chip- building, and the 
possibility ying steam.power to traction 
on canale. Experiments were conducted on the 


from the 


steamed orm and at that rate she carried 
passengers from Port Dundas, Glasgow, to Port 
Eglintown, Edinburg, for upwards of two years. 





As regarded the attempt to vie with 
railways on canals, the experiment was 4 fallase, 
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THE VALUE AND THE COST OF WATER, | Mt’ *"4 theskill of the engineer are united, to | quantities of water respect 
are to _ 
Pak iaalal ghee Siaitee-einee eigenen Re atonement te diate! in the He te tuning 
en is| persons for a long series of : blue-book ; but from a compari 
‘which, coming s0 directly home as it years. We have of the rates, and f = 
| cases in India where # large outlay of rom the remark made by Sir 
ser gatey’ tito] atten’ storing or menses tealy egytied; hs] parla per ante for slow covers grist, wesre 
aa at Saal tases Ue Sarath aueeaiotawe: a6] apha tedeereh tase thas aemends ta eheee tae 
‘seen, or st least heard, much | amoant equal to the entire outlay. When such seman ger tg es ei om 
— as | te the ones we shall Gi thnk Genk sr supplied in the Punjaub. On that 
cases of ten, at all events in | wetien, telson pur sullens tons price of | estimate the cost of water from the Bari Doab 
human neglect and im- | hundreds of acres watered, for pe seme ta per | Canal is 2s. per 1,000 cubic yards, or “024d. per 
water ever becomes ing is 56h sadnhenedib, Gb enenmay thas ‘ethetet — earn mneniian yiiee- am 
measure, to rainfall. Six thou cubic yards 
mischief caused by floods. We see the noble fe anand ae apere in the yield of » rainfall of 60 in.” aneene i; 
eubscriptions 80 Gate instance. for an equivalent supply by artificial means i af 
the distress ca: other hand, when we find the least | 12s. which makes oe { 
caused by some degree of Seretheagheh, dll and eect apyiio’ te ’ : the value of 1 in. of rain per j 
the artificial of water, we also find — eee " 
sal inn. Be the cost of the element to be at the maximam;} We have thus arrived at a “ resi t 
own country | taking account of the mechanical work actually | for the supply of water f Ss am mal i 
ayelane, cx, per. | porforased: ‘The Walleck-whest ar the picclia,| which the native of nr rr gr i 
recently rushed | worked by a single iabourer with no a not L onseaectorer nn go eet f 
eich al 'Sene of | batt plank, 6 ears . aren ly not a penny per day, where the English | 
iohabitants left fow | water to the height of 15 fe. at the cost of eight. | andactually docs pe S daeiconintas expen ‘ 
Wik all this wo ara|bendredtheof e penny per ton. ‘This ts equal (in | that procious clement rs no a ij 
Sart ek cs | camer of quem, Os ans to eemnon-al ese |W iter theahien. Ser lots only hare-snd here, i 
hy 0 re convenience) to a cost of one-tenth of a penny | for rice-grounds and se Nore — ; 
most fassinating of per ton for a lift of 20 f. The daty of the best aentitaabiin:: The inemens Seem the trvigation hy | 
rivers and oe marge Pat mes. ee ee vans or incar nen Heanemnae 
— a teks 3 pocnabine area ‘at ; is earned by only one of the numerous ne 
regards pape | cathe dian enatunretematennarenthe totane Sere inis cpteavtntnred anpeneantien ro a nate p 
his sndacious and| of 662 ft. This is equal, at 9s. 4d, per ton for| If we apply the information th Saleatt i 
many a harvest. coal, to a cost of one-twentieth of a penny for that English 4 we Aalto able re wf 
word on behalf en ee eeceees put a price upon our rainfall. N ‘ndeod, 0 ‘i 
trite 20 ft., for the tenth of a . Weshall find | maximum price. Sach versa dagerared uf 
1 | cag] be Ale by, thet when the object is not to get | only by attributing to sks tebe tha Whei>enine i“ 
oad pe nner ag age water to a/| of the ones which its beneficent supply had it 
vegetable definite ’ considerably | enabled the farmer to extract fi il. fy 
"ite indeed mar Bat we are taking the lowest result of iat acaaccunaae ooehbecty wel bowane- i 
- indeed, mplest application of human labour; and/| rate the agriculturist to pay for a supply of i. 
sg we ee ne eee Sinus shaeabieed: wil, 0-20 enaanteqes) to i 
i ae a pens geologic | ‘0053 & penny per foot ton, or, of a pound that which descends on his soil from heaven at 
a preg racceigpin) ope ligatingans ead sterling for 45,000 tons of water raised 1 ft.| periods which he cannot control. The ares of i 
. = miarosoope, powers enable | This quantity of water is equal to » rainfall of the Thames basin is 3,313,680acres. The rainfall 
towards infinitely little, are aquatic in 45 in. over 10 aores of land, over this area has never, since records onsen 
ete Cone foraminifera, all PA cence msc om ste am 2c fe ae to | made, fallen short, we believe, of 16 in. within 
‘ _ reap tak paca itr gg tp cost of water supplied by artificia! meansare | the year. The monetary value thus arrived at 
4 — Soe 2 uatio. are ran ng 7 per cent. on the capital laid | is 38s. 4d. per acre. The figure is modest, but 
late, pei pst i Se ie oes on fon as the annual cost of mainte- | yet when applied to the average it amounts to 
pansy a animals, te — men interest. At that rate they find the | over 5,300,000/. That is a minimum valuation,— 
ite che ine Pe heats Sonesta |r reer noe are. 
, mes alone. I 
prior cc pie rage gang system, when | per pound sterling; and of water supplied from | mean rainfall of * 26 in., >t va ae 
serene rein es, eos rx | Espoo om bee prveondcarin nti [oft Unt Kingdom, we have = rere 2 
p A ni ingdom 
present ne soy — = districts which are | case the gravity of the water su ite own | about Saueaeenel antler ansthe onen 
watered ver, — by no ,| moving power, while in the case of of the water i ral value of our rainfall. 
pe psarein  iy a — more = by human toil, or by bullocks, we bave| If we glance, after this, at the price which, in 
ee ee yea wag arg desert, an actual lift to be overcome. The average | this country, we actually pay for water, we shall 
spread even oe locusts thee wens Fee tus cekoginen te takdng ach ay enormously exceeds that eharzed to 
eg ay 24 — before ag ype a oe oy igypors price raising ndian cultivators. The water companies of 
great desert more hostile 3 this ig not extraordinary | London ha i i 
pred se pnt aad difficult to travel over,| when we consider that the actual unit of the | the siaaaelie nee ponte ~s 
than “eer ae cost—the labour of the workman—hbas been the | twenty millions sterling. They supply daily « 
of anid water, se ol sie sone same re both cope Sco — er mean nee be —_ ee gallons of 
life, whether vegetable or animal, as far as|® course of ‘our miles and em ramen ree ne adele 
| upwards, and a/| abode. The cost of thi is 63. i i 
pa og rally wos ac areas pe peep ene eee ae allowed for the tanto 1. por mento rian i 
Takk & ten beontoent worth while for man to eng tig pi tenes nag teat pesap na meine stam a 
: \. ton is contrasted with that which we ha 
prevare See eecnene agree what may be| The quantity of water required per acre for | attributing to the agricu br on ag 
psc Hay pense ee water when it is irrigation in India, or in Rayps, varies encceding. 100 tone, the latter proves to be only one fifty- 
oe end ait of quantity, by means of the to thenatare of the crop ich it is intended to part of the former. Gintubiaergese dn 
4 man. _ raise. “In Egypt 26 cubic yards of water per his water supply nearly sixty times as much as 
Pre ty water, 80 far as | ecre per diem are required for the irrigation of | the cultivator in the Punjaub pays for his irriga- 
pp — history go, is attendant on | land producing summer crops, and rice requires | tion. The latter, indeed, would starve rather 
ae political a It is| nearly three times that supply. The former | than such a price. The return of his labour 
combined labour et ghee quantity” (we cite the last number of the Edin- not suffice to enable him to do so. Agri- 
— works w burgh Review, in its article on Mediterranean | culture would be at an end if all water were thes 
pit: — places can be effected. 8 Deltas) “is about equal to a daily rainfall of one- | costly. Yet who shall say that the price is dis- 
ag a in early times, has only | fourth of an inch.” In India, according to Sir | proportionate to the value of the element ? 
a ee eae Arthur Cotton, 1,500 cubic yards per acre are re- 1 (If we look to the actual produce per acre due 
ee ee great quired for what are called dry grains, and 6,000 | to a given quantity of water, we have not at 
works arm. attributed to and | cubio nite, erin ones goes Ce hand all the data which are requisite for forming 
: prewar nso in |e jousmey through the Italian ; will | an accurate estimate. As far as our personal 
pecan cheap abundant water, is to have made many of our readers aware) in an acquaintance with the different districts of 
4 ‘iawk' aliiuidie sullen 5 ead arent beeen a peers odaiess ts lertubaoet vant eee 
. yr of ‘ & s of the Severn, and of the Warwick- 
a ae eek ns, rainfall of 4 in. per diem for nearly two months shire Avon, which falls into the former river at 
e — ‘object, great and im- ae gin in the former case, and of| Tewkesbury, as among the best examples that 
1d a ee eg ee ret Po , for donble the time, in the can be afforded of the efficacy of water in pro- 
A often mec that, Hi concentration latter. The crop, however, which consumes | ducing grain crops. The two valleys somewhat 
q Pena econ nbs AN bs my most water, according to the rates charged for differ in their physical features, and in the mode 
a —s valley into @ lake, or construct. irrigation in India, is the sugar-cane, The prices | in which water is, in consequence, supplied to 
Fn oe pepe gg on arg cet SDeas| Sooke bat en Sakon oe ye 
P i ae to a minimum, We /| Panjaub, water supplied from the Bari Doab floods, but the meadows of the Avon are gene- 
| 4 have te vals ein 2s te Canal, is 93. 6d, per acre. That for sugar-cane | rally more ently wet than are what are 
“4 India. )® number of men which, meogermer gar edperrdapeny ir lnay! apboary called the Severn Hams. The last-named fertile 
; cancers apne wae For wheat, barley, cotton, and a meadow lands are subject toan inundation which 
wane i very scauty harvest for a single year, site water is supplied at 5s. per acre. For more closely resembles that of the Nile than is 
enough, when the power of the Govern- cereale and pulse, the rate is 8s.peracre, The the case with any other English river. The 
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gr at want of resemblance is found in the con. 
trast between the great regularity with which 
the Nile rises, almost to an hour, at the ap- 
pointed season, under a cloudless sky, and the 
capricious irregularity of the floods of the 
Severn, which, moreover, like a)] our English 
floods, occur exactly when they are least re- 
quired ; that is to say, in seasons of abundance of 
rain. This is a circumstance which, perhaps 
more than any other, accuses us of want of proper 
management in the storage of our rainfall and 
storm waters. The supply which, held back for 
& month or two, would be worth, not its weight 
in gold, but a sum of which we hope we are 
aiding our readers to form some estimate, is 
converted into a cause of disaster by the coinci- 
dence of rain and flood. Apart from that, the 
chief peculiarity of the Severn is, that it bas 
burrowed for itself a bed deep below the rich 
allavial plain which it not only waters but 
efficacionsly drains. When the Severn rises and 
overflows its banks it deposits a rich fertilising 
sediment over its meadows. When it falls it 
allows the water, having done its work of 
enrichment, torun away from the roots of the 
grass. With this alternate supply, capricious as 
it is, two good scythe crops may be expected 
from the Severn Hams. These, inthe neighbour- 
hood of Tewkesbury (and we believe of the 
other riparian towns and cities), are Lammas 
land. That is to say, they belong to individual 
owners for a portion of the year, during which 
the scythe crops are secured. After Lammas- 
tide they pass into the hands of trustees, and 
are used for the remainder of the year as grazing 
ground. Their fertility is very great, and may 
be estimated at equal to at least three fall 
scythe crops per annum. Of these three, from 
one and a half to two, in the best years, and 
from two to two and a half in others, must be 
credited to the water of the Severn. In the 
valley of the Avon, on the contrary, the arrange- 
ments are such as to render the farmers less 
dependent on the rise of the river for their 
irrigation supply. In compensation they have 
more difficulty in getting rid of surplus water ; 
and the general fertility of the meadows is, we 
apprehend, less than in the case of the Hams of 
the Severn. 

The actual produce of rice under irrigation in 
India Sir Arthur Cotton estimates at half a ton 
of grain per acre, besides straw used for fodder. 
The latest prices we have seen quoted for rice 
in India, where it is now unusually high, averaged 
about 8 rupees a bag of 160 pounds. This is 
equivalent to a price of 1:2d. per pound, con- 
siderably less than half the price for the same 
quality of rice in England. This gives a return 
of 51.148. per acre for the grain, out of which 
4s. 10d., under the old rate of charges in the 
Punjaub, and 9s. 6d. under the present scale of 
payments, has. been the cost of water. The 
return is low compared with those of English 
agriculture, where ordinarily land will 
produce the value of 121. per acre from wheat, 
and 61. per acre from clover, yielding one scythe 
crop and one grazing crop. Barley and oats will 
yield 101. per acre. But the low rate of labour 
in India bas to be taken into account. To pro- 
dace the yield of 10/. or 121. per acre, as much as 
21. 163. will have been expended in labour. Of 
the Indian labour-cost we are without particulars. 
The proportion of an anna paid to a native 
workman, where a rupee is paid to an English 
workman, is given by Mr. Rendel and other 
authorities,—that is, 16 to1; but that applies, 


not to English prices of agricultural labour, but | i 


to the high prices paid to skilled English work- 
men when employed in India. When we com- 
pare these with the prices of agricultural labour 
in England it is obvious that there will be a dis- 
proportion, not, perhaps, of 16 to 1, but, still, 
very considerable. On the other hand, the 
government under the native princes, and, we 
believe, still in some provinces of India, took the 
lion’s share of from 60 to 75 per cent. of the 
value of the crops, so that probably we shall 
not err in placing the value of agricultural 
labour in India as low as 12s. or 14s. per acre 
even for the most productive yield. The great 
difference still remains between the small and 
definite price which insures irri w 

required to the Indian oultivator, and the re. 


liance on the unpriced bat capricious supplies 
of the indi ble element which are derived 
from the English rainfall. 


We trust that the facts which, collected from 
very various sources, we have thus brought before 
our readers, may not prove altogether useless. As 


to the main general i wm osama 
dependent ob soley eee on aoe 





reagon to suppose that the facilities which science 
has already indicated for artificial hay-making 
will by and by render this time-honoured 
obsolete. But there is no doubt that we can so 
order our river valleys as to render damage from 
floods the exception instead of the rale, And 
there are plenty of persons who tell us that we 
can so store up gr Pace riggs provide 
against @ season rought. question 
we cannot a ae means rpc 
be adopted, and may ily be adopted, to pre- 
vent the two concurrent evils of the waste of our 
agricultural resources by allowing s0 much of 
our river valley land to remain in a state of 
swamp, and of causing destructive floods when- 
ever the rainfall ordinarily distributed over 
three or four months may happen to come down 
in one or two weeks, we hold to be an incum- 
bent national duty, We suffer in health, we 
suffer in wealth, we suffer in comfort, from our 
neglect. We hope that by turning attention to 
the question of the commercial value of water we 
may do something to stimulate the activity of 
those who are now smarting from the recent 
invasion of their homesteads, or even of their 
homes, by flood. The question of cost isa simple 
one. The results of the calculations we have 
offered are most instructive. We have said 
nothing of the negative value of water. As to 
that let every one form his own estimate. But 
it must be remembered that this negative value 
is two-fold. In occasional bad seasons it be- 
comes concentrated. Theneach man may count 
for himself what loss has been caused by the 
floods. But whenever our property is thus 
injured, there must be a constant, steady, silent 
loss always accruing from the injury to health 
and to production arising from insofficient 
drainage. In a word, we much question whether 
the total loss caused, say in a century, by 
floods, is equal to the total loss caused, within 
the same period of time, by neglect of syste- 
matic drainage and irrigation. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 
DESIGNS FOR GOLDSMITHS’ WORK, 

Tue designs for gold and silver work made in 
competition for the annual prizes given by the 
Goldsmiths’ Company are now on view at the 
Architectural Museum. There seems to be 
more originality in the collection, and less repeti- 
tion of old types, than we remember in those 
of the last two years; though there are still a 
good many designs which seem to aim at success 
purely by elaboration of ornament without much 


which seems (rather to our oo to have 
met with no recognition. Mr. Watkin’s large 
shield design in illustration of V: shows a 
great deal of talent and stady in drawing 
and disposition of a number of figures, though 
perhaps with no i suiting it for silver 
work. Of the large number of drawings by Mr. 
Marshall Crichton, the Byzantine tankard is much 
the best as a design, showing at once the purest 


hen | taste and the most originality among his designs ; 


in general his drawings, 
executed, want cxighadiie erg ahpe § “ro 
nor can we see any reason an Re hating Goes 
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stated that he did building work, 
The defendant was a 

and built houses for himself. a 
number of tradesmen working for him, and 
many, it was stated, did not suit him. He 
into an agreement with the plaintiff to 
“~* piicdegenede ier gargs wm 
sum agreed upon work being 1501, 
all material to be found by the defendant, and 
a certain gum of money to be paid weekly to go 


them on 

One of the plaintiff's witnesses, named W 
said he heard defendant say to 
the work was commenced that he was not sure 
whether he would have walls for the gardens or 
only a fence. 


support of the defendant's case the plans 
were put in, and the j having examined 
them, said the walla were di shown, and 
inasmuch as the plaintiff had entered into an 
ent to exeoute the work according to the 

he could not sustain the action, and the 


verdict would therefore be for the defendant. 
—_—_ 
“TERRA METALLIC PAVINGS.” 
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THE GENERAL WATER-COLOUR 
EXHIBITION. 
DUDLEY GALLERY, 
On “ private view day” various are the 
vate views of as to the 
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“A Portrait” (of the artist by Miss 
Edith Martineau (103) is admirable in its care- 


these child portraits; this is 
especially in “ daughter 
of W. Demain-Saunders, Esq.” (90), where the 
tones of dress and the of 
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scene (220), in which 
trathfalness of colour, with a very 
ight effect of sunlight ; and Mr. Henry 
specimen of his well-known style in 
Shields” (290). Among others that 
we noted for special qualities are several by Mr. 
8, 'J. Hodson, Mr. Aston’s “ Low-tide Sands at 
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Glencoe” (106, 183), Mr. Macbeth’s “Rye” 
(251), an unosual little study; Mr. Long’s “A 
Fresh Day” and “Plashing for Trout” (269, 
359), the latter a very interesting study of trees, 
with a kingfisher making the single point of 
ight coloor in a dark scene; Mr. Walter 
’s “Waste Land” (310); Mr. Walter 
Crane’s fine little “Sketch at Whitby” (623) ; 
and others by Mr. H. Moore, Mr. 
Mr. Addison, &e. 
The studies of Mr, Earle in the Venetian 
flower and fruit market claim recognition, 
but they do not seem to us sufficiently thorough 
in finish for a style of subject which is nothing 
if not brilliantly handled. Flower subjects 
proper are well re ted by several works, 
especially “Chrysanthemums” (343), by Miss 
Catherine Stocks; and the “ Pansies” (548) of 
Mies Grace Hastie. Among architectural sub- 
jects we may mention Mr. Marshall's “ White. 
hall” (28), where, however, the two towers of 
the Honses of Parliament seem too close up to 
the end of the street, or too large for the scale 
of the scene; Mr. Macquoid’s effective drawing 
of “Old Shops, Brittany” (47), Mr. Spiers’s 
drawing of “St. John’s College, Oxford” oh 
and “A Sanlight Effect in St, Mark’s” (245), 
by Mr. N. Walsh. 








THE ADAPTATIONS OF ART. 


TWENTY-EIGHT years ago a Commission was 
appointed in Paris to examine a rait in 


the accepted views. Still, in the name and 
interest of even historic art, we must be satisfied 


-| with some ideals in this matter. The Greeks 


imagined Homer, as they imagined Hippocrates, 
according to fancies wrought out from their 
and their practice; but this was simply 
one form of poetry to another. In after 
days we know what the conquering despots did : 
he hewed off the marble heads of goddesses 
heroes, and clamped them upon mutilated 
without the faintest vision of archmo. 


. | torsos, 
logical knowledge, and this process of alternate 


mutilation and restoration went on through ages. 
After, then, more than a quarter of a century of 
investigation, it is interesting to review the re- 
sults, just now circulated, albeit in but a partial 
form, of the Commission, Firstly, with respect 
to ts. The list, as we have noted, is led 
off by Madame de Maintenon, clad in a mantle of 
royal blue velvet, surcharged with ermine, and 
this, it is affirmed, is simply a copy of the pic- 
tare, idealised by Ficquet, of the celebrated 
penitent Saint Francise Hyacinthe. M. Rigaud 
denies it; bat he adds, with a candour doing him 
credit,—“There is infinite inoertitade in the 
matter of portraits.” Certainly, heis, and always 
has been, in the right, while connoisseurs and 
buyers have, in an equal degree, been grievously 
deceived. Not a few examples are cited. In 
the gallery of the Loavre, the it of 
Baccio Bandinelli, long described in the official 
catalogue as having been painted by himself, was 
ultimately discovered to have been that of a 
sculptor, Baccio de Monte Lapo. Then, much 
has been heard concerning the celebrated can- 
vas, “Titian and his Mistress,” also at the 
Louvre, which the new generation of critics 
affirm represents neither the one nor the other : 
an opinion first set in vogue by Ticozzi, who 
sought to demonstrate that the male face was 
that of Alphonso I., second Duke of Ferrara, and 
the female one that of Laura de’ Dianta, once 
his mistress, and afterwards his wife. How- 
ever, faith in these matters is not necessarily 
more deeply duped than incredulity, and we are 
only tracing just now the outlines of a fresh 
critical theory. Again and again, nodoubt, have 
the same portraits been painted, with different 
names underwritten, and thus are they bargained 
for in studios, and thus are they bartered in the 
market, and thus are they secured by connois- 
seurs, until they get hanging-places in other 
than provincial galleries, Thus, again, the 
lineaments of Aretino, as presented on the 
canvas at the Lonvre, are challenged as contra- 
dicting every characteristic of his face, illus- 
trated as it is by contemporary medals. It 
might be easy to pass through a long gallery 
of these pseudo-graphic representations ; but it 
may suffice to point out, among the artistically. 
the portrait of Charles VIII., by 
Leonardo da Vinci; that of the Second Charles 
of Amboise; and that more celebrated than either 
of “ La Belle Ferronniére,” attributed, after the 
death of this too-notorious beanty,toan easel which 
must have lain long blank before the world before 
he (Leonardo) could, by any chance, have thus 
illuminated it. Leonardo finished no pictures 
between the years 1516 and 1519, during which 
interval his favourite, in the half-bloom of her 
enchantments, died; so that she must have been 
in her coffin, if at all, In fact, during 
that period, if the contemporary records may be 
trusted, what Isisure that versatile artist had to 
spare, was devoted to projects of military ram- 
parts, dykes, and canalisatiun, rather than to 
portraitares inspired by affection or loveliness ; 
because, indeed, he was “ Engineer-in-General” 
to Cesar Borgia. Does not this sweep clear an 
entire wallfal of ancestral effigies? Inasimilar 
iconoclastic vein, in the report, soon to be issued in 
& more regular shape, the acoredited and accepted 
portraits of Raffaelle are brought under review, 
and the question is daringly put, has one of them 
proved its title of authenticity ? Is not one, ab 
all events, that of Bindo Aldoviti, the treacherous 
young Florentine peer ; and another, that of the in- 
famous Urbinese Duke; anda third, either that of 
the Dachess of Mantua, or of Lucrezia Crevelli ? 
It disturbs our ideas to have these problems 
, after Middle Age and modern art have 
had their histories written, in the second half of 
the nineteenth century. The official critics seem, 
however, to be making gratuitous havoc among 
reputed origi even these should ap- 
peal to “ the School of Athens” in their favour ; 
for, amid the blows dealt against sixteenth-cen- 
tury canvasses, a violent championship arises for 
« the false Adonis” and the “ surreptitious Clio.” 
Surely it is enongh to deny s portrait of Chris- 
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grammar, logic, rhetoric, and geometry (supposed more closely allied than seems to be general! 
to have been embodied in Euclid). Music, for understood. Where the one is low, so is the other. 
the suesudl Sima, wap: apuahillonh hpetieghone! te eee ee ee as such, 
playing with his lute to birds and beasts. Arith- have no locus standi, bat their work has much to 
metic was represented by two patriarchs count- do with the great problem of the improvement 
pa Drea phi rvagpean pend. oer yeaa of social life. It may be pleasant and safe to 
symbolised with the small and hammer, | fraternise with the pilgrims, and ritualists, and 
closed the series. Farther than this the Siade| evangelicals, but the more manly and noble 
COR eT ae ee een Liaae: Saatd, baie, slalom. ith. Be sehen 
and scientific discoveries to 
With but few exceptions photographs of the | the iy og i ig 
panels were shown on @ magnified scale by people, to the rehabilitation of all in a healthy 
means of the camera and lime light, and con- and comfortable condition. 
siderably added to the interest of the lecture. Neither spiritual nor other wants, we opine, 








REVIVALISM OR PROGRESS ? and providential acts, 


To the intelligent mind nothing in the world rence.’ The true ; i i 
. priest is he who in 
appears to be the result of accident. The result | the unchangeable laws of God. Oneof the plainest 
pe ge ee however deep] - ee ee 
© causes exi eeply hidden ;| i, but i 
the influence may not be obvious, but it is felt to| never enjayercobest health Linwar atoc cesely 
oxi, extinct, and will by and by be quite dead. The 
galvanic shock 


have long lain asleep in the lumber-room, bat 
in the formation of substantial realities fitted 
for daily use, not necessarily devoid of beauty, 


surface deep. 

There are “ whited sepulchres” in our cities 
“fall of dead men’s bones,” nay! not even 
whited,—both withont and within they are 
corrupt and filthy. Social wretchedness and 
misery cannot be in harmony with spiritual 


infects both soul and body. Let us not prate of 
*| civilisation when such exist. Leave revivalism 
to the weak and sentimental. Let the 
men devote their energies to the solution of the 
complicated problem of affording to every man 
a healthy attractive home, whence he can go 
forth to labour invi by sound repose, and 
to which he will retarn with joy, and in which 
Fog gS yr egy 
thanksgiving. hen will new prospects 

aap idles Pgs Feuer pe Reg oxy a 
: the beantifyi scene and enjoy the fres' 
when the Stuart dynasty reigned in the United donk senebine ahiek et haa provided for all 

Bat be harping | his creatures. 








FLOATING SWIMMING.BATHS. 
One of the chief wants of all provincial towns 


_ gence as regards art than the dwellings of the | situated upon rivers of any size or importance 
people. When a public building of some import- | are public floating swimming-baths. The ordi- 


ance is required, the architect may be unfettered | n blic baths which are to be found in 
tg y pe ‘sawha are quite inadequate for the 

of giving full play to his creative faculty, and| wants of the population. In some towns the 
excellence, but this| absence of a river makes it necessary that 

is no criterion of the taste of the general public.|the ordinary swimming-baths should satisfy 
The few eminent men who have produced worthy |as best they can the wants of the citizens. 
works doubtless exercise a great influence upon | But wherever there is a river, there should be 
pears oo oeceny abundant accommodation for every class of the 

nor ability to think out and design such, but it| population. Every one nowadays recognises 
falls in the way of every practical architect to the use of swimming as s healthy and invigo- 
design {domestic buildings of some sort. The | rating amusement, and as @ necessary prevention 
many lamentable accidents. Bat little 
classes which has arisen of late opens a wide | or nothing is done, even in these days of sanitary 
been expected | reform, to utilise the means at hand by floating 

t. swimming-baths. But within the last year the 

Bat this is an age of revivals: one sets|town of Chester has set a very good example 
i in this respect. A company 
ta | under the auspices of the most influential inhabi- 

and manners of their ancestors; while another, | ants of the town, and a bath has been built which 


sanctioned by charchwardens, is a most glaring tho larger thet dividend ie better they will 
pre Ag The r be pleased. But in order to attain this end it is 
popes has long ago been sufficiently protested | obvious that higher prices must be charged for 


admission than if the cost of the maintenance of 
the bath alone had to be provided for from the 


ly | receipts. And it is most important that these 


rene ome es my ee 9 upon as @ mere 
axary for gentlemen, but should be accessib) 
mene of the community. wt 
0 ope on a summer evening can upon 
any of the rivers in England seit anit ste 
being struck by the sight of the men and boys who 
are to be seen fartively bathing from the banks. 
It is quite certain that with better portunities 
the numbers of those who wish tobathe and swim 
pase’ be doubled € pea Therefore it is 
is very much to be wished that corpora- 
tions should take this matter in hand. 

Bat in the making of floating swimming-baths 
there is likely to be seen a too elaborate and ex- 
pensive mode of construction. Any one who 
bas sojourned for a time on the Seine or the 
Rhine, or any of the other rivers of France and 
Germany, most remember well the rude floating 
baths which are to be seen near every town. It 
would be well to bear this in mind: that 
an. elaborate and costly construction must 
limit their number, and, consequently, on 


nearly | account of the higher charges which are ne- 


» the number of those who frequent 
them. Snfficiently pure water, seclusion, and 
shelter whilst dressing and undressing, and an 
absence of danger for the swimmer, are the 
three main desiderata in the construction of 
swimming-baths. To attempt more than this is 
to forget the object of these baths, viz., the 
utilising and improving of the natural bath,—the 
river. The floating bath must! rather be con- 
sidered as supplementary than substitutionary, 
which is what the ordinary brick or stone baths 
of our towns are. There seems to us to bea 
more useful field open for these baths in the 
provincial towns than in the metropolis, where 
they can only be a very inadequate substitute 
for the miles of river nece to accommodate 
a population like that of London. We hope that 
the establishment of the bath in the river Dee, 
at Chester, is only the forerunner of numerous 
others in all the riversin England. The Thames, 
the Severn, the Avon, and the Trent should not be 
left behind by the Dee. The experiment,—for ex- 


strong | periment it is,—at Chester, will be watched with 


marked interest, and it is to be hoped that those 
whoare likely to be employed professionally in 
the construction and supervision of future baths 
will employ their ingenuity in endeavouring to 
make their construction as cheap and as durable 
as possible. There can be nothing to which the 
athletic ardour of our day can be more usefully 
directed than the establishment of floating 
swimming-baths, or ‘in which the constructive 
abilities of professional men may be more use 
fally employed. 








SURVEYORS’ CHARGES UNDER THE 
ECCLESIASTICAL DILAPIDATIONS ACTS. 


We alladed briefly in our last to the report 
which has been published by the Ecclesiastical 
Surveyors’ Association,* on the proceedings of 
the Committee of the House of Commons on the 
Ecolesiastical Dilapidations Acts. We take the 
following from the conclusion of it :— 

“A vast amount of time was spent in the 
House of Commons Committee upon the ex- 
penses of the Act, upon which extravagantly 
erroneous statements had been circulated, made 
on the authority of a dignitary at a meeting at 
Shrewsbury in the autumn of 1875. According 
to this authority the fees payable to the officers 
of a single diocese for five years would amount 
to 33,1651, The return printed in the appendix 
shows that on 3,011 cases the surveyors’ charges 
amount to 19,9221. 17s., which is just about 
6} guineas in each case. Some 830 more, on 
which there is no return, would at the same rate 
bring the total up to 25,4821., being for four 
years and seven months considerably less for 
the whole kingdom than the erroneous estimate 
for a single diocese. This sum for four years 
and seven months is very nearly equal to the 
proportion allowed for surveyors for each year 
in the estimate submitted to the House of Com- 
mons by the chairman in moving the appoint- 
ment of the Select Committee on the 21st of 
March, 1876. The like estimate was given in 
evidence by the treasurer of Queen Anne's 
Bounty. It assumes a compulsory recurrence in 
e benefice of the survey every five years, 
which forms no part of the Act of 1871, and the 
average of fees is arrived at on only sixty cases 








* At 56, Hatton-garden. 
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followed the reading 
3,318 benefices is | correct idea of the art of that country ; neither) In the disoussion which 
Louvre possesses the of Mr. Fergusson’s paper® at the Royal 

rks with the | of British Architects, 





The Act of 1871 has effectually extinguished 
a claim sometimes formerly raised against out- 
going incumbents, viz., the charge for ‘pro- | resting 


gressive decay.’ The excuse for making this 
charge can nowhere be found in the old law or 


old cases; the case of Wise v. Metcalf lends no | such 


countenance to it; yet where work was old an 
excuse was found for claiming a contribution 
towards its reinstatement when it might become 
worn out, thus turning a claim for dilapidations 
from ite legitimate objects, past neglect, into a 
claim for insurance against what might occur in 
the fature. It may safely be said that no such 
claim ever went into court in a bill of particulars. 
Now, when the statute of 1871, in sections 15 
and 31, required every claim to be stuted in a 
formal bill of particulars, and strictly adhering 
to the principle of the old law, required those 
particulars to be ‘ the works needed’ (not works 
that might at a fatare time be needed), it closed 
the Goor against this unlawful charge. Insurance 
against fatare repair is of course in itself good, 
but it never was lawful to charge it against a 
past possessor; the new incumbent may very 
wisely give his attention to it, and bear some 
present expense for ite sake, and thus it often 
becomes wise for him to do more repair, in order 
to free himself for the fature, than it is lawfal 
to charge upon his predecessor. 

Great good has been widely produced by the 
Act of 1871, althongh nowhere noticed in the 
evidence, where incumbents have bestirred them- 
selves to effect repairs, neither asking loans nor 
narrowly calculating the exact requirements of 
the law, but doing their best to uphold the pro- 
perty committed to them. It cannot be doubted 
that a great deal has thus been accomplished 
indirectly by the Act.” 








AN ARTIST'S SALE IN PARIS. 
PROBABLY no collection of pictures has ever 
so many sight-seers, or brought to- 
gether so large a number of art-lovers, as have, 
within the last week, visited the Hétel Druot, in 
order to see the 300 pictures and sketches by the 


Two of the largest rooms of the hdtel have | boroug 


been thrown open, and the walls completely 
covered with the works of the charming painter 
Narcisse Diaz, and a queue (the art, or quasi-art, 


of standing “ in tail,” being, as Carlyle says, the | i 
ic of Parisians, i them 


characteristic 
from all others) slowly edged itself round the 
rooms in delighted admiration at the sight of the 
accumulated 


treasures. 
What perfect realisations of the familiar forest | i 


of Fon’ scenery, of which neither Diaz 


what he did was completely finished ! 

To the artist, the sketches and commencements 
of pictures shown in this collection are as valu- 
able as those unfinished works of Meissonier, 
Widteoa pire Ieuan London by Mr. 

; onings of both ters 
are distinctly and olearly shown that immediately 
the panel is touched by the painter the work is 
finished ; and if the tyro collectors of works of 
a fa poten how little they 

or their money, might sometimes 
Pogradge thelr idle tetas 
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Corot, of of 
sulsbar of hah Onarian’ Rieapiey colin “isis: been put forth by several reviewers of his 
cratic art,” the ee ee ee were on very grievous 
in common things, if we no further. careful study of the plan would have 
In addition to the three hundred pictares by a rape The position of the 
his own hand, Diaz has collected, with the most of the temple was certain ; 
affectionate care, a perfect little series of the | that of the columns at the sides, 
SE cane cnt enya SE” hoe es 
t is won: men 
contrive to find the time to get together so many | central columns he was partly guided 


in the collector’s passion with a rare discretion, | to discuss Mr. Fergusson’s remarks 
and day by day for the last week the Hotel | Mr. Wood remarked that as to 
Druot has been his collection, the re- | the columns, which he had concluded 






little doubtful (it fetched nearly 1301.), but very 
beautiful. 

Bat if Diaz has left but few old masters, how 
wisely and how well did he surround himself 
with choice and beautiful things; what charming 
pictures and drawings, by Theodore Rousseau ; 
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by Barye, with groups of living bronze by the 

same masterly delineator of animal life! 
Hanging above all these treasures, in sober bril- 

liancy, are suspended exquisite specimens of the 
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tapestry art of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen. | columne celate was very important, and it would 
turies, gems of Persian carpets, sunned and | be well worth the while of a deputation of mem- 
faded into the colour of butterfly or moth’s| bers of the Institute to visit the British Museum, 
















wings, forming backgrounds to Persian and 
Arabic vessels in metal and china; some three 
or four hundred ounces of real Louis Treize and 
Louis Quatorze silver; a few specimens of Italian 


cases; some rare bronze and silver medals of 
the fifteenth century; a few old 38 
whole suite of Louis XIV. furniture; just 
enough old china to give pleasure, without 
exciting the envy of his collector friends ; every 
object precisely in the condition to command the 
respect of the most 


as any reasonable being would desire to occupy. 
Whether the man is most to be felicitated who 
owns a Turner, a Constable, a Miller, a Leighton, 
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a Millais, a Hunt, a Walker, and a Mason, or he| stracture. He was supported in this conjecture 
who on his walls a Rousseau, a Corot, a| by the fact that the marble of these blocks was 
Diaz, a ix, Cabanel, or a Millet, is a| finer in quality thaa that used in the remainder 
question very difficult to determine ; but he who | of the building, and corresponded with that used 
owns a veritable Sir Joshua can only be success- aS cage oy Notwithstanding all that 
fully rivalled by the possessor of a Gains. | had said by Mr. Fergusson, he (Mr. Wood) 

h, and no French painter still adhered to the views which he had put 
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January, has realised about 20,0001. ; the pictures . Watkise Lioyd said that in studying the 
y have not reached be pospreaed fete. crm ase hn opamp garter 

sums that we in London are accustomed to hear furnished by Mr. Wood’s book to go 
quoted ; but in Paris, the collector does not bay | upon, and he confessed that he should have liked 
to sell again, and he feels, however well off he | more materials than he had, although no doubt 
may be, that 3001. or 4001. laid ont in a picture Mr. Wood had got as much as the site would 
is a large sum, and the wide circle of art-col. | afford. What had been obtained, however, was 
leotors here like more to pick upa treasure value | capable of being more clearly set forth. The 
from 101. to 501. Those are the happy collectors, | discovery of the was much to Mr. Wood’s 
See na] who know bow hogne plennate ont honoar ; but, as was his book, it was 
credit out of their possessions without looking | certainly wanting in some of those details which, 
too narrowly for the profit. not necessary in a work addressed to 
aN the at would be interesting 
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THE METROPOLITAN BOARD'S PROPOSED 
STREET [MPROVEMENTS, 1877, AND THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


the plan has not been carried out as then pro- 
posed. In that case the ratepayers would have 
been saved a heavy burden, and we should have 
had an underground reilway, as well as new 
streets. The railway company would have made 
the streets, asking only for a reasonable contri- 
bation from the Board of Works, and the three 


A part of the scheme, moreover, contemplates 
an improvement which is greatly required in the 
interest of the National Gallery, viz., the forma- 
tion of a “a Rg o> of it, con- 
necting Trafalgar-equare Leicester-square, 
and isolating the site of the National Gallery. 
I say the site of the National Gallery; for 
although the western part of the site is now 
occupied by St. George’s Barracks, it is impossible 
to suppose that they will always be allowed to 
hinder the development of the National Gallery, 
which must ere long be demanded by the public. 

The military authorities are always naturally 
reluctant to give up anything; but the barracks 
have long been condemned as unhealthy and too 
small; and even the Duke of Cambridge has 
stated that the troops now placed there might 
advantageously occupy other quarters if these 
can be found near to the public offices. It is, in 
the meantime, quite clear that the site at Tra- 
falgar-square is not large enough for.a National 


Gallery worthy of the nation, and barracks also. | one of the most imposing architectural ensembles 
The National Gallery must tarn out the barracks | of the world. 


or the barracks the National Gallery,—which is 
it to be? I sincerely trust that the Government 
will no longer evade this question. It must be 
faced sooner or later, and the longer it is delayed 
the greater will be the difficulty and the cost to 
the public. The national collection of pictures 
is of growing importance, and our millionnaires 
may be expected to follow sometimes the example 
of Mr. Wynn Ellis and others. The public has a 
right, therefore, to demand that official apathy 
should not be permitted to discourage such bene- 
factions, and that advantage should be taken of 
the present opportunity of securing, in conjunc. 
tion with the Metropolitan Board of Works, such 
an arrangement of etreets as shall secure the igo. 
lation, safety, and sufficiency, of the National 
Gallery. 


The plans as now published are far from | citizens, the remainder being mercenaries) to 


answering to such a desoription, for they curtail 
seriously the already too limited site available 
for building, and;would render almost impossible 
the enlargement of the National Gallery on any- 
thing like a worthy scale to the north and east, 
and they alzo omit the new street on the west 
side, which formed so excellent a feature of the 
original scheme. With reference tothe railway, 
it ought not to be too late even now to combine 
it with the plan of the Board, and thus gain an 
immense public convenience, with actual saving 
of cost to the ratepayers. The whole plan 
ought to be carefully considered in the in. 
terest of the public, in order that we may be 
sure that we obtain the maximum of advantage 
from the necessarily heavy expenditure, which 
will amount to millions. IMPROVER, 








THE NEW IMPERIAL COURT THEATRE 
IN VIENNA, 


No one looking at the insignificant and taste. 
less structure on the Michaelerplatz in the 
imperial city on the banks of the Danube would 
think it the representative stege of the German 
drama, much less the favourite theatre of a court 
fond of splendour and cultivating the fine arte, 
and of a people than whom there is none in the 
world who love the Muses better and encou 
their disciples more. Yet the old Bargtheater, 
with all ite inconveniences and drawbacks,— its 
narrow corridors and steep stairs, its unadorned 
auditory, its small boxes and uncomfortable 
seats,—is as dear to the theatre.going Viennese 
as to the London generation of playgoers long 
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buildings, of a premiated d 
of Florence Cathedral, of the ee ee 


and co-operator with Semper in drawing up 
plans for the Imperial Court Museums. 
Hasenauer was also i to superintend 
the carrying out of the works. At the recom- 
mendation of the architects, the area 

the demolition of the Liwelbastei was fixed on 
as the site. No better could have been chosen, 
as will be seen. The new building will be on 
one side of a square surrounding the Rathhaus- 
park (Town-ball Park), the other three sides 
being formed by the ic Rathhaus of the 
architect Schmidt, the university buildings of 
Ferstel, and the Houses of Parliament of Hansen 
respectively. Thus a square will be created 


which, in grandeur of its perspective and the 
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principal attractions of the “ Kaiserstadt,” and 


A few words as to the site. It is a spot 
memorable in the history of the world, and of 
especial significance now, being a stone 
standing out prominently in the annals of that 
conquering race the rapid decay of which we 
are now witnessing. The Ottoman storm tide 
which would bave burst irresistibly over Western 
Europe if a bulwark had not opposed here a 
glorious resistance was broken at the Léwel- 
bastei, a very appropriate name, meaning the 
Lions’ Bastion. Like lions at bay the citizens 
of Vienna battled here against the Tarks when 
they, in their second and last siege of Vienna, 
in 1683, dashed themselves in blind fury against 
this and the neighbouring Burg bastions. Count 
Riidiger von Stabremberg could hardly oppose 
20,000 defenders (of whom 7,000 were armed 


the 250,000 Turks under Kara Mustapha. The 
city, in heroic sacrifice, burnt down all the 
subarbs, stretching at that time close to the 
ditch, as soon as the Turks approached, a spec- 
tacle which has been compared by a chronicler 
with the burning of Troy. The citizens had to 
resist until the united relieving army of Ger. 
mans under the Dake of Lothringen and Poles 
under King John Sobieski could concentrate 
and bring assistance to their hard-pressed city. 
The Turks had essayed repeatedly, but in vain, 
to storm the Liwelbastei, barely in a defensive 
condition, but held bravely by the Viennese. 
Fresh breaches were continually being made by 
the Turkish heavy ordnance: their mines ex. 
tended already as far into the city as the Church 
of the Minorites. When distress had reached ite 
highest pitch, and farther resistance, notwith- 
standing all the sacrifice and fortitude of the brave 
defenders, seemed almost useless, fire signals 
from the sberg announced the approach 
of the army of relief, which, on September 12th, 
defeated the Torks, and made its entry into the 
liberated city, the heroic constancy of which 
alone had rendered that victory possible. On 
this historical spot, steeped by noble blood, rises 
slowly the new temple of the Muses. 

The new theatre, standing free on all sides, is 
designed in the style of the Italian Renaissance. 
It covers an area of nearly half an acre, and is 
divided into a square centre bui , flanked by 
two one-storied wings, and from w projects 
towerds the facade a nearly semicircular rotunda. 
It will be seen at the first glance that the centre 
portion sarmounted by a pediment is the stage, 
while tho rotunda forms the auditoriam. In the 





passed away was old Drury. For, in the old 
mperial Court Theatre, with the rise of the 


wings are covered carriage a 
court and the general public, the stairs, and 





beauty of ite architecture, will form one of the | tiers, 
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foundstions, standing ia the former city ditch, 
and which, on account of ig ed ag ny 
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Clerkenwell, by the authority of the 

Board of W to the out 

of the new abe vans Aah |, at 

no long time, to connect New Oxford-street and 
and the eastern 
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THE PROPOSED NEW IMPERIAL COURT THEATRE, VIENNA—--Pror. Gorrrrarep Semper awn Baron K. vow Hasewaver, ARcHIrects, 
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NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, READING, BERKSHIRE.——Mkr. Atrrep Warernouse, ARCHITECT. 
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THE NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, of the Committee of the carrying | no distant date the South K M 
BEADING sen, Gree Pepto ca |Sapen  ae e“ eePo 
ep nt tang Reng mrs ead on tte xs fron nn ay, Bar, my ny ar 
yor provements ve moved a of singular in ini 
London. The style adopted at this moment, from @ slab in the basement with the following 


by the architect, 
Gothic, The 


ee 's rooms 
Council-chamber is 36 ft. long by 25 ft. wide, 
and 24 ft. high, with an ornamental ceiling. In 
this room there is a gallery for the public, 37 ft. 
js Bos Pinger tery say: ve re ga lander 
access eilane obtained by a separate 
staircase. There is a lift in connexion with the 
, for coal, Access to the tower 
is secured by a of steps 9 ft. wide. There 
are three doorways, two of which will be for 
the public. The old Council-chamber has been 
shortened, and will be used as a committee. 
room. On the ground-floor, in the direction of 
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bells. The roof of the building is high pitched, 
and covered with tiles. The total cost is esti. 
mated at 10,0001. Messrs. Parnell & Sons, of 
Rugby, were the contractors, and Mr. Battrell, 
clerk of the works. The farniture of the new 





MODERN BUILDING IN THE CITY. 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

Ar the ordinary fortnightly meeting of this 
Association, on the 26th ult., Mr. H. OC. Boyes, 
president, in the chair, the following gentlemen 
were elected members, viz., Messrs. C. M. Shiner, 
J. Dann, E. H. Braton, J. A. Thomas, R. Potts 
de Redder, and R. Kendrick. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. E. 0, Lee 
for his kindness in allowing the members to visit 
the new church of 8t. Mary, Whitechapel 
(described in our last); and it was announced 
that the second visit of the session would take 
place to-day oa to Mesers. bya etl 
new printing works, Fi - 
market, described with ilastea illustrations in our velo 


for 1876 (pp. 433-437). 

Mr. T. aire t Clarke then read the following 
on “ Modern Building in the City” :— 

City of London is being rebuilt, The 
causes for such are clear. Not only 
have the existing houses become unfit by their 
arrangements for the wants of commercial life 
as now carried on, but the mode in which the 
space has been covered is inconsistent with the 
economical use of valuable areas, and in a great 
measure this cause has been the mainspring of 
much activity. Itis not the main element of my 
subject to touch upon the question of the value 
be clear, on 
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.| look about many buildings therein, you will, 


The task I have undertaken lies in a nar- 
rower sphere,—viz., to give some account of 
the principles and of the execution of 
a large amount of modern bu in 
and to render such account as full of practical 
hints as I can make it. Every 
has any experie 


ings adorn many a City lane or narrow street,— 
buildings in which no elements of sound con- 
struction are wanting, and in which meanness 
and “scampiog” are wholly absent. As to the 
larger question of the want of unity of design, 
with a certain kind of fragmentary and detached 


doubtless, expect me to say a few words. Each 
building, no doubt, ts as much unlikeness 
to its neighbour as the efforts of the designer 
have seemed to make possible; but it becomes 
worth while to consider whether those modern 
streets in}the City, which are somewhat more 
uniform in general character, are equally inte. 
resting either to the artist or to the 
public. Take, for instance, either 
street or King William-street: immensely in 
advance as they were of previously-existing 
streets, must it not be admitted that there 
is a dull monotony and flatness wearisome 
to the eye? Again, in Queen Victoria-street, 
does the street lose in general effect by a 
large diversity, with a minimum of com- 
bined uniformity in the designs of blocks ? 
It cannot be denied this is a practical question 
of great interest and im Oar streets 
have lost the picturesqueness of gabled and 
overhanging roof, of bay window, corbel, and 
carved projecting porch. Space has become too 
valuable to lose a foot, and the architect has 
been almost driven to get all his depth and play 
to hia building in the depth of the wall itself, 
with what cornices and balcony he can get. If 
you, then, require a unity of design, carried out 
by the mind, not of one, but many designers, do 
you not lose the individuality, the genius, and 
scope of the artist, to produce possibly what may 
offend none, bat which may not meet the special 
wants of any? I am inclined to think so, and 
to believe that any survey of the City of London 
by the young architect in search of examples or 
experience will show him, in many an out-of-the. 
pes | corner, & building ven its own peeve ge 
design, at once stamping upon it a record 
care and thought. This detached mode 
of dealing with City buildings arises, in a 
measure, out of the circumstances 
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Inch is Slescelbed and ples 


by the neighbouring vagy eer! ck wg: an 
Ts roe Ward, =e 1680, in the 
You will see by the drawing I present of th 
front next Padding-lane what a capital specinen 


: | it was of brickwork, really admirably preserved, 


clean and sharp, and well worth of the thought 
others from its simplicity wal ently of general 
character. My effort in the new structure has 
been to preserve a red brick front, but to utilise 
to the fall the light needfal for the building. I 
know not how this demolition of the old and 
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spot where it centres; and this necessi- 

that many a house of an old merchant- 
prince should give place to a stack of offices 
capable of taking twenty times the number of 
occupants on its ares. The foresight that can 
see in the possible development of a site a large 
and profitable speculation after the payment of 
a large ground-rent has rewarded daring the 
last few years van fh an investor, and, I am 
sorry to say, by some few unworthy specu 
and I know of no more legitimate field for the 
investment of capital than one with all the 
elements of soundness arising from the possession 
and development of a good City freehold. The 
difficulties encountered in such development I 
must not allow you to think lightly of. Our 
forefathers had a strange predilection for making 
the divisional line of their buildings often over a 
public passage, or one that has become such ; 
their timber constraction offered no obstacle to 
such an arrangement. The Metropolitan Baild- 
ing Act and the necessary protection against fire 
offer considerable difficulties in dealing with such 
cases. Again, our predecessors thought little of 
intermixed property. In not a few cases I have 
met with in the City of London, the vaults would 
run under the adjacent owner’s, and his upper 
stories run over the owner of such vauite, 
requiring a good deal of equitable adjastment of 
values andareas. Again, our ancestors thought 
little of the nature of their foundations; in 
many cases, and notably in one recent case, I 
have found the heaviest class of building resting 
on the blackest of mud, and often the basement 
is found honey-combed with cesspools, drains, 
and dry wells. 

It cannot be for me to remind you 
of the difficulties connected with the easements 
of buildings that now come under the manage- 
ment of the architect to surmount in the con. 
struction of most modern buildings. The audacity 
that would construct a new building regardless 
of the light that may be essential to the business 
of the adjoining tradesmen must be met by firm- 
ness and fair consideration for each party : we 
atand in a position of equitable jurisdiction, not 
to allow such questions to be made the means of 
extortion on the one side, or of adding to the 
value of an adjacent property in the course of 
reconstruction at the expense of the owner of 
the ancient lights adjoining. It cannot be denied 
that this subject requires much care in the con- 
struction of a modern building, but each case 
rests to a considerable degree on special circum. 
stances, and it is hard to see how any general law 
can be framed applicable to all cases which may 
not practically do an injustice. The light required 
for a diamond merchant cannot be defined by 
angles of 45° laid down haphazard on a plan. 
There are cases not difficult to find in the City, 
however, where a rigid adherence to a special 
angie has created such a curtailment of a build- 
ing as to make it positively an eyesore and 
i damage. 

Another fruitfal source of litigation and delay 
in the construction of modern buildings are all 
the questions arising out of the rebuilding of 
party-walls, and the injary consequent upon sach 


rebuilding. I can recollect a case where no less 
than eight suits were threatened, arising from this 
difficulty and the light and air question; in the 
reconstruction 


of one building; and only by a 
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worthy of some equitable to avoid, 

if possible, litigation. Nor can it be said that| your strength, from the lightest fancy goods| ticular firm, then the architect commences on 
S aieities ommenink ait buildings | warebonse to’ the heavy waterside one as to| the basement a development that in many 

of different owners can be looked upon as slight. | meet the speciality of each. Here great judg- | quarters of the yp ve eae) a mic 
The necessities of trade demand an acquisition | ment will be wanted as to the substructure of | offices, utilising the darkest parte strong 
of fresh premises ; the differing owners naturally | the building. In the heaviest class of ware. | rooms; on the ground-floor,—the most valuable 

object to any intermixture that may serve as| houses, if brick piers are resorted to in the | one,—he utilises the area to the full, with 

the basis of litigation in the fatare. It is here| vaulted basements, the harder class of bricks, | height of story, and with often an 

that the architect may show a reasonable regard | such as paviours, must be used. The calcula-/ sacrifice of the architecture for the light in the 
for the wishes of all by preserving a line of | tions, too, must be carefully gone into as to the wins to's or'te certian Mined ae Oe 
columns on the upper story, by defined walls in| iron girders, always remembering that there is| wise in the rear by vertical gh fails 
the basement, and Gineh.on.tae. Gente on 9: SOCNNGY.00 OP; BONS Oe Ae. Peas Sees ar eee In the design ee 
to future restorations of the added premises | warehouse to strain the building to| Bank of Scotland I have endeavoured to 


property i 
the utmost it will bear; and even in the lighter 
class of warehouses, wrought iron should be 
freely used in girders, lintels, cay 
It becomes, too, of great importance to consider 
the material of the floors themselves. Whether 


now to deal with the powers justly and wisely given 
to many corporations requiring the owner to sur- 
render a portion of his land for street widening. 
In the City of London this power has been exer- 
cised most usefully to the citizens at large, and 
on the whole in great fairness to the parties 
compensated, It would appear to be the wisest 
course here to weigh the circumstances of each 
case, and to make the claim commensurate 
with the loss, having regard to the whole 


property. ol 

Iam by no means mentioning these matters 
to discourage those who ure entering on the 
active duties of life. Energy, resource, courtesy, 
straightforwardness, and gentlemanly feeling, 
will do much to make the arrangement of pro- 
fessional difficulties easy. Any man singly, 
anxious to advance the interests of his client, 
with no undue desire to hasten to get wealth, 
will win the regard of that class of men who are 
traly worth working for ; and I know of nothing 
more satisfactory to the man in advanced prac- 
tice than to feel that, as years go by, his client 
again and again returns to him as he would do 
to his family solicitor or other confidential 
adviser. To feel that you have, at moderate 
cost, and with prudent ontlay, secured to a man, 
and probably his family, an enhanced and secure 
class of fortune, is no slight source of satisfac- 
tion; at the same time it may be the daty of 
the architect to stand firm on many matters of 
design, and to lose a commission sooner than 
consent to erect that which would be a standing 
reproach to him by its meanness or unsuit- 
ability. On the contrary, how great a source of 
lasting satisfaction a good design becomes when 
well and thoughtfally worked ont. 

Amid the persistent depreciation of architects 
at the present moment, the respectable prac- 
titioner can afford to smile, and treat with con- 
tempt the insinuations so freely thrown out in 
the colamns of the press. Conscious of rectitude 
himself, though a member of a profession to 
which there is no bar at the entrance, he cannot 
deny that there may be a limited number of 
black sheep ; but it is hard to stand by and hear 
these charges made as applicable to the whole 
body. It is so easy to charge jobbery, bungling, 
and corruption against a whole class of men, 
without ventaring to name any,—the only point 
that is certain in my experience being this: 
that the man who is meanest in his relations to 
@ professional man, is the man cer readiest to 























resorted to before the building bas 

too much. One constant source of difficulty in 
the arrangement of large warehouses is the 
restriction of the Metropolitan Building Act as 
respects area, the fact being constantly that a 
building may be just over the 216,000 cubic feet 
without being substantially large enough for 
two, and some reasonable licence should be given 
to the district sarveyor to adjudicate in such a 
case. In one case I adopted the plan of 
dividing the warehouses, but approaching them 
by a common staircase, fire-proof in character, 
with wrought-iron doors on each landing, care 
being taken that the goods could be ran through 
interruptedly, and a perfect line of communica. 
tion maintained. The point that, of course, 
dictates mostly the arran t of warehouses 
where the exposure and of goods is one of 
the chief uses of the building, is the amount and 
disposal of the light. Here come into considera- 
tion the questions of internal lighting as well as 
window surface, by wells to the different floors, 
also special arrangements, to avoid a glare of 
light, both as injarious to the goods and to their 
sale, and the necessity at times of a good north 
light,—the great value of land and the limitation | i 


owners of property are often unwilling to give up 
a sufficient area for lighting, thereby diminishing 
the letting value of the property. The plan of 
internal lighting has many advantages : it enables 
counters so to be arranged for the exposing of 
goods as to be attractive and easily served ; it 
also forms a capital air-shaft to a warehouse ; 
but it has the disadvantage of dust i 
to the lower floors, and it is to be 
such shafts greatly accelerate an 
once has a hold on the 
building of all classes of 
very considerable of late years. Of 
descriptions, auch waterside 
Humphery’s, Scovell’s, Mark Brown's, 
the Dublin Steam, the Leith and Glasgow, 
Brooka’s, Spicer’s, Dyers’ Hall Wharf, and Red 
Lion Wharf, are examples. On the other band, 
, such 
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make these charges. Be it our duty, in our| in the wholesale trades in the ware- | staff; and all the attendant and 

societies, in our individual practice, in our social houses as Blumberg’s, Cook’s, Melee Foster, wlth greataat attention given pigmerrs Ayes 
relations and every corporate capacity, to brand Porter, & Co.'s, Meeking’s, 8, Devas’s, | strong rooms, their secarity both from thieves 
the man capable of dishonouring the profession, Ryland’s, &c., show a large amount work; | and fire. The banks in the City of London are 
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and apart from this, “to go om our way 
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fearlessly. be invidious to s they are so numerous and sccommodation, from the practice of lea: in 
I now propose to give ina short compass some s0 rapidly increasing. It is recognisable by all| their hands onstomers their boxes emtein 

of the leading characteristics of various classes | that thronghout an extending penypeindly rs ‘oa inmaieie ites Tn relation to this 

of city building, dividing the same into,—1st. | City, warehouses are being built of no moan |of the subject, the National efo Depeais Cn 

Warehouses and wharfs. 2nd. Office : pretensions, and that in the character of their pany’s premises offer a specimen open to much 

banks and insurance offices, and the like. designs externally their real use is set forth. commendation for their completeness and the 

3rd. City halls, clabs, and public buildings. Simplicity of design, boldness of feature, skill with which they have been carried ont, 
Warehouses and Wharfs.— The elements of character with either vertical or horizontal With respeet to the insurance-offices in the 

design in warehouses would seem to be simple, | treatment, and no rigid adherence to a style | City much could be said. They represent some 

but to be successful I believe the only way is to| of architecture unsnitable to the wants of the | of the finest blocks of buildings it 

get clearly into your mind the working of the/ building, are the essential features of success. | in some cases with hundreds of clerks, all 

special business. The means of entry of goods The manufacturing premises especially connected by aclear administrative head in their 

and their discharge from the proper departments with the printing and stationery trades in the | ments. The building must assist such clasehhax, 

are some of the first elements of the design ; with City should not be lost sight of. In such tion, and utterly fails of its object anless 

fall provision, by lifts, cranes, and jibs, to raise and premises as Messrs. Cassell, Petter, & Galpin’s, | so to assist. It seems on Sensei ont anel 

lower the goods to and from the different floors. and Messrs. Waterlow & Son’s, you find the plan | that the head hen & Gan concerns, 

This leads me to the consideration of a suggestion and arrangement of the same largely sub- with their ramifontions throughoet the sess 
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railway bridges and roofs. The unsightliness of 
such structures was main!y owing to the sharply- 
defined line of demarcation which existed between 
the engineering and architectural professions ; 
indeed, there ought not to be two distinct con- 
structive professions, for as long as they had 
separate existence one set of men would be 
trained to ignore all matters of artistic taste, 
while the others would perhaps be too prone to 
neglect the scientific part of building. It 
ought to be the aim of both professions to draw 
together with the view of incorporation. When 
the two professions became ove, there would be 
far lees chance of ugly railway structures being 

t up. 

Mr 8. Flint Clarkson, in the course of some 
remarks the drift of which our reporter did not 
catch, asked whether Mr. Clarke had again 
buried the stone which he found in the house in 
Padding-lane ? 

Mr. Clarke.—No; it is in the City Museum. 

Mr. J. Douglass Mathews seconded the vote of 
thanks to Mr. Clarke for his paper, and in the 
course of his observations said that one great 
difficulty which architects had to contend with 
in designing buildings for newly-made streets 
was that very frequently such new streets took 
a long time to develope, and it was almost im- 
possible to hit upon tbe exact description of 
building which would suit the wants of the ulti- 
mate tenants. It was a comparatively simple 
matter to design and construct # building for any 
given purpose or trade; but the architect could 
not have a more difficult problem set before him 
than that of designing a building which would be 
tolerably well adapted for any one of the multi- 
tudinous and diverse businesses carried on in 
London. He agreed with previous speakers 
in preferring London street architecture to 
that of Paris. He also endorsed the recom- 
mendation made by Mr. Statham as to the use of 
vertical rather than horizontal lines in street 
architecture, especially in marrow lanes or 
thoroughfares. In this connexion he could not 
help expressing regret that the fine tower and 
spire of St. Antholin’s were now entirely gone, 
and he feared that, unless we “looked sharp,” 
we should lose other things of the kind. He 
hoped, however, that in the event of further 
attempts at such Vandalism being made, the 
architectural profession and the archeological 
societies would take the matter up and carry 
their resistance to the uttermost point. As to 
fireproof floors, while he thought it was impos- 
sible to make a building really fireproof, espe- 
cially when it contained such things as staircases 
and well-holes, fireproof floors should always be 
employed in offices and similar buildings, 
because they would generally suffice to “ local- 
ise” any fire that might break out, conficing it 
to one floor. 

Mr. Phené Spiers, with reference to the 
question of uniformity or not in street archi. 
tecture, said that as he was brought up in the 
rigid French school of regularity, he was inclined 
to advocate similarity of style and continuity of 
line in street facades; but, on the other hand, 
be had had many opportunities of stadying and 
delineating picturesque buildings and towns, 
and he was therefore able to see the advantages 
and disadvantages of both systems of building. 
He agreed with Mr. Statham in thinking that 
architects of contiguous buildings should have 
some regard to each other’s work; in fact, he 
pai woe that re on had to build a 
new house in a new t re ought to stud 
the buildings on either side of it os he nae 5 
study the landscape were he going to build a 
house in the country. In the case of a new 
building in an old street, however, the architect 
should have fall licence to introduce piquancy 
into his design, but those who came after him 
in erecting new buildings should follow his design 
to @ certain extent. The reason assigned by 
oe a ape se mens forsaking his usual style 

work w. to design buildings which 
were to be erected in Kensington was that the 
buildings of the “ new departure ” would be more 
in harmony with the houses of the “Old Court 
Sabarb,” One could understand and appreciate 
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buildings in the locality. This, then, is exactly 
the place to pat up a Gothic building!” Per- 
haps, however, that was the very reason why it 
should not have been put there. There was 
tendency towards individuality in England which 
was sometimes disadvantageous, as, for instance, 
when an architect or his client, or both, refused 
to assimilate the design of a new building to the 
style of those surrounding it. As to lifts, he 
happened to receive a letter the other day from 
an American architect, headed, “ Broadway, 
New York, —— Block, Fifth Story, opposite the 
Elevator.” This would show the importance of 
attached in America to these lifts. There were 
one or two lifts in use in the City, and one in a 
house in Victoria-street,—a perpetual elevator, 
always in motion. He should like to ask Mr. 
Clarke what experience he had had of these 
appliances, and whether there was any chance 
of their becoming so regular in their working as 
to supersede staircases in large buildings. 

The Chairman having put the vote of thanks 
to the meeting, it was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Clarke, in replying on the discussion, said 
the question asked by Mr. Spiers as to lifte was 
@ very important one, for he (Mr. Clarke) knew 
one experienced man connected with property in 
the City who said that we must ultimately 
expect to see shops for all classes of business on 
the upper floors of City buildings, owing to the 
greatly enbanced value of land. If this progno.- 
stication were. correct, the question raised by 
Mr. Spiers was most interesting. So far as his 
experience justified him in speaking, he did not 
see any reason why lifts should not work per- 
fectly well. 








RIPARIAN OWNERSHIPS: LAMBETH 
FLOODS. 


In the course of the discussion at the Institu- 
tion of Surveyors, which followed the reading of 
Mr. W. M. Marriott’s paper on “ Riparian 
Rights,— 

Mr. C. Norman Bazalgette said that he pro. 

in the remarks which he was abont to 
offer, to deviate from the paper to this extent 
that, with the sanction of the meeting, he would 
discuss the question of the liability of those who 
had permitted the floods, and the responsibility 
of those whose daty it was to keep out the floods, 
and particularly in reference to the Lambeth 
overflow; but he did not intend to go into the 
engineering question whether the construction 
of an embankment on the north of the Thames 
had sent more water to the other side of the 
river. That question would have to be fought 
out at another time and in another place, and he 
was content to abide the result of that discussion 
whenever it took place. It seemed, however, to 
him that, for present purposes, he should be 
meeting the paper fairly enough if he simply 
entered into the question of the incidence of the 
responsibility of preventing floods within the 
metropolitan area. The point which had been 
raised with regard to the Embankment, as 
he had already observed, was outside the limits 
of the discussion proper, and would onl 
serve to embarrass the legal issue. As it 
was, there was no engineering argument before 
the meeting, and therefore nothing to combat. 
It was true that a mere assertion had been made 
that the embankment on the northern had sent 
more water to the southern shore, but in the 
absence of argument to fortify that statement, a 
simple counter-assertion would be sufficient for 
present purposes. With regard to the conolad- 


ing remarks of the paper, some reference had 


been made to the Rivers Pollution Act which | the freehold 


was passed last session. He agreed with the 
author of the paper that some of its provisions 
were beneficial and calculated to do good; but, 
nevert ions 


which, to his mind, tended to place a stumbling- | they 


block in the way of efficient operation of the 
statute. To indicate one such defect. That 
statate provided that no person should send 
sewage into a stream, and then further enacted 
that no person should be convi if it could be 
shown that he had taken the best practicable 
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was to confirm the principles 
liability of the owners of the Sh ee eee 
of special usage, though s usage 
special reepoosibiity.” His friend Me, Micheal, 
special responsibility. His fri . 
cea alld his sani to the fact that the 
principle of joint contribution proceeded upon 
the view that, inasmuch as the sea was the 
common enemy of all, all ahould combine for tho 
purpose of resisting its incursions. 

Passing on from seaboard owners, he would 
next consider the law as affecting 
premises situated on the banks of tidal rivers 
or estuaries, and he thought it would 
found that the two cases were nearly 
With regard to the statutes which had been 
passed from time to time for the prevention of 
floods, he should like, in order to lead his argu- 
ment with reference to the liability for the 
Lambeth overflow tos logical conclusion, to refer 
. The first statute which 


g 


in its entirety. He might premise that the 
words “put down” meant removed or demolished. 
It ran thus:— All weirs shall be henceforth 
utterly put down » Berges and Medway, and 
throughoat all England,” the object then being, 


up 
to improve the navigation, but to remove 
chalice io eaten ik ab telied ani ola 
flow down as rapidly as possible at low tide, 
that the accumulated volume might not 
ponded back more than was pn 
tide was atits fall height. The next 


5 
rss 


statute was 
the 25 Edw. IIL, c, 4, which was to the same 
effect. The next was the 1 Hen. IV.,’c. 12. 
This latter enabled justices of the peace to make 
surveys, and also to make orders calling upon 
er to break down any such impedi- 
ment created by them. There was also a pro- 
vision in the same Act, which made it incumbent 
upon the owners of weirs and other obstacles to 
remove them at their own cost, failing which 
were subject to a fine of 100 marks to the 
Crown. Thenext was the 23 Hen. VIIL., o, 5, of 
salead & gi anlang weg | ag ws 
ceived in a it or 

calling the king “a virtuous and most gracious 
prince.” It then proceeded in quaint language 
to complain of “the outrageous surgings, 
and course of the sea, the occasion of land water 
and other springs that flooded low- 
lying ” and it wound up by cresting 
of Sewers throughont pe a 3 

dom. These commissioners had charge of 
levels, and their duty was to survey and find out 
wees tenes Some es ten, Sine See 
rivers or in sea proper, were insufficient, 
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being realised on all sides; when trade was 


was commencing, and the horizon of the British 
artisan became ly clouded. Yet even under 
trying itions there were found— 


bury and other philanthropists had caused to be 
passed had produced a wonderful change in the 
condition of the artisans of our large towns. As 


remarkable signs of the spirit of combination. 
They represented in a great measure in modern 
times the part played by guilds in former days. 
Co-operation had proved beyond all other forms 
of association of the highest value. In working 
men’s clubs they saw the workman’s own wish 


and determination to acquire those refinements | ° 


and interests for his leisure hours which belonged 


to men who poseessed a real appreciation of en- i 


joyment, and to whom a larger fieldof happiness 
was opened. In conclusion, let them compare 
the present condition of the workman with that 
which he had described in the opening parts of 
his lecture. The last Reform Bill gave to the 
British workman the summit of his responsibili- 
ties. He was now no longer a mere figure in 
the picture, a subject of passing interest on the 
page of history ; but in his hands lay to no small 
extent the destinies of his country, and to him 
men of both the great political parties were now 
looking as the principal factor in the politics 
ofthe fature. But the British workman, sensible 
of his great responsibilities, would remember 
that on himself alone depended the continuance 
of his power and influence. He should also re- 
member that an oratory of false sentiment 
appealed most easily to those who were un- 
educated, and consequently that, while each 
individual workman should regard education as 
due to himself and to his own self-respect, so 
also workmen, as a body, should seek it as pro- 
tecting the better interests of their class, as 
making them tobe proof against any illusions or 
prejudice, as proving to them that the conditions 
of success in life and politics were an actual 
ability, a fine discrimination, and a true judg- 
ment—that politics and political influence would 
always be, as they always should be, in the 
hands of those to whom knowledge gave power 
and character gave weight. 

The Bishop of Exeter, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Viscount Lymington, spoke in terms of 
very high praise of the lecture, the effect of 
which on his mind had been that of a picture of a 
familiar Jandscape in which the artist made pro- 
minent the beauty which an ordinary spectator 
was likely to pass unnoticed. 








ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES, 

Birmingham.—The Birmingham branch of the 

1 Association held a meeting on the 

23rd ult., when Mr. J. Roddis, sculptor, was 
elected an honorary member, and a vote of 
thanks was passed to Mr. J. A. Chatwin, archi- 
tect of the new extension to the Exchange, for 
allowing the members to visit that building. 
Afterwards a paper was read by the chairman 
(Mr. A. Freeman Smith) on “Domestic Archi- 
tecture.” The author commenced by describing 
the primitive character of the domestic buildings 
of the Anglo.Saxon period, and traced their 
ae development down to the time of Eliza. 

hb 


Lincoln.— At a recent meeting of the committee 
of the Lincoln Diocesan Architectural Society, 
the place of the Society’s public meeting for 
the current year was discussed, and it was finally 
agreed that Southwell should be selected for 
this purpose, — provisionally, first, because it 
was considered just that some place in Notting. 


hamsbire should be chosen for this purpose; 
and, secondly, through the fresh interest attach- 
ing to Southwell as giving the title to one of the 
new bishoprics now sanctioned by the Crown. 








WHAT IS A BRIDGE? 

Tx1s question was raised at the Camberland 
Jan Quarter Sessions, the other day, by the 
posers asking whether some small bridges 
referred to in the report of the county surveyor 
were arched. The county surveyor (Mr. Cory) 
replied in the affirmative, and in snewer to a 
farther question said that some had parapets 
and some had not. 

The Clerk of the Peace suggested that the 
surveyor might repair those which he considered 
to be bridges, and leave the others until some 
steps were taken by the parish surveyors either 
to repair them or proceed against the county for 
non-repair. {[t had always been a moot point as 
to what was a bridge, and how small it should 
be taken, and whether it should be arched or 
flat. There was a distinction between an ordi- 


The Chairman.—I think thas the example of 
Yorkshire is better than that of Northumberland. 
Captain James.— Would it not be well to have 
a report from Mr. Cory as to the number of 
those places in dispute, and then come to a 


decision ? 


The Chairman.—We might authorise him now 
to take all those bridges about which there can 
be no possible question. 

It was resolved, on the motion of Sir Henry 
Vane, that the surveyor take no bridges except 
such as he was sure were bridges. 








COMMISSIONS. 


S1zn,—The recent disonsgion in the Times can 
hardly be less distasteful to the great body of 
architects, whether members of the Institute or 
not, than it is to those who are familiar with the 
practices of architects as a body, and who really 
know that they do not deserve the imputation 
which has been cast upon them. This is the 
experience of a firm that has never offered to 
pay commission toarchitects. We know nothing 
of the experience of those who do, If you will 
allow us to proffer a word of advice to those 
architects who are careful of their own reputa- 
tion, and of the reputation of the body to which 
they belong, it is, that the utmost discourage- 
ment should be given to the employment of 
houses that are known to offer commission, and 
that architects should not generally recommend 
one house for s particular class of work to the 
exclasion of all others. Some architects we 
know refuse to recommend anybody at all; 
others give several names, leaving the client to 
choose. When they do not do one or the other, 
we find they generally all extra works 
through the hands of the or contractor, 
leaving him to levy his commission or deduct his 
discount as a matter of course. 
Frepk. Epwarps & Son, 

Great Marlborough-street. 








NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE. 


At the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works on the 19th ult., the Works Committee, 
reporting on a letter from the Royal Inetitate of 
British Architects, referring to clause 30 of 
the Charing-cross and Victoria Embankment 
Approach Act, and inquiring whether it is the 
wish of the Board to delegate to the Institate 
the power of controlling the architectural 
character and design of the buildings to be 
ereoted in Northumberland.avenue, or in what 
other mode the Board may desire to out 
the intention of the Act, recommended a 
letter be addressed to the Institute, informing 
them that the Board have no to delegate 
the control of the designs in question, but that 


Beton ets 
ms Fg bad no idenot interfering with 








EVANS & SWAIN’S FIREPROOF 
CONSTRUCTION FOR FLOORS, CEILINGS, 


At the present moment we may be of ser- 
vice to some of our readers by directing their 
attention to a mode of construction patented 
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inventors drive, at close intervals, 
surface of the floor forming the 
room below, a number of flat. headed 
forma a key for the plaster, and the 
then plastered in the ordinary way, 
thick coat of common plaster, care 
to use a tongh plaster that will not 
crack, rather than a hard and brittle 

Under ordinary circumstances, 
necessary to plane off the 
joiste, no flooring-boards or 
required ; bat, if the floor 
the storage of highly inflammable 
oils, spirits, varo or paraffin, it is ad 
that the upper surface of the floor should 
floated with cement, or covered with stone 
tiles, or some other similar material. 

For roofs they would construct a floor of 
timber as engl qi mw. and then cover the 
upper surface either cement, as * 
tiles, sll, Gb sity Silage Weniedhl lathioe ae 
ing of loam and sand or fine concrete. 
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ing, by the roof the use of thinner walls, it 
will be found that this system, though offering 
security from the of fire, is very little, if 
rte fis edb. any other s of fire. 
proof construction in use.” An deserves 
to be looked into. ree 
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itis their intention, in accordance with the Ppro- | 
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pom pel yen gral gr anaes naga 
just those that, having bright sarao, won 
best. with oe work, if 


be used for the ornamental 
Thue, it is the agency of fire alone that will 





bat powerfal and ever.active enemies in the air 
that are constantly attacking and ruthlessly 


perishable atone. 








INTERFERENCE WITH STREET LEVELS. 


FULHAM BOARD OF WORKS v, METROPOLITAN 
DISTRICT RAILWAY. 
yowrtary hg te — me da 17th ult. It was 
an ap endant railway company, 
from an order made by Vico.Chancellor Bacon on 
the 13th ult., g an injanction to restrain 
the company from interfering with the levels of 
certain streets in Hammersmith, which are 
crossed by & new line of railway which the 
company are constructing. 
The streets in question are the Broadway, the Grove 
leg | and Bradmore-lane, The company are ng the level 





idows Insurance Office, ill, — “Not so 


E this city which any one who will take the | °f the new line in some places as much as 2 ft. Sin. above 
trouble may ‘see for himeelt ia. half an hour, Tons Mae ct 
assertion 


the line. They contend that they have © by their 
Actto deviate to the extent of 2 Ns sedition ditection, 


had granted the injunction. The company appea'ed. 
_Lord Justice James said the Court, as at present ad- 
vised, were stoginien that the company were clear! going 
"Th 
y. 





ond their Parliamentary powers in deviating 
2 ft. from the originally intended level of the railway. 
Court were also clearly of opinion, so far as it was 
‘ to express an opinion upon an interlocutory motion, 

8. | the company bad a right to deviate to the extent of 2 ft. 
tell me that the oldest work done by their father 
before them shows no sign of change. 

It is quite true, as most practical men know, 
that fire is an enemy to granite; but practical 
men also know, ly, that granite or stone is 
only used as a thin external casing to the thiok 
walls of a building; and secondly, that fires— 


geome soon extinguished—are ioternal. It 
therefore, probable that the heat would not 
be sufficient to damage the casing. Moreover, if 
wan ueapy Sateetly See ne hae Sete Of 88 


that excess did not exist at the points where the railway 


reference to the original contention of the plain‘iffs that 
the company were not entitled to deviate at all from their 
aviglastly’ contemplated oa and there was really no 
evidence before the Court to that any damage would 
be caused by the additional deviation of 3in. There was 
nothing to that this would cause the slightest incon- 
venience to any humen being. Of course this view of the 











i t public building being burnt down ? | this state of things, looki 

I not, then, as an architect, think this a | snd inconvenience, it would be far more convevient that 

serious objection to granite as a building mate. | ‘be company should be stoned 10 proceed with their 

= why chy coavmessg advantegesI have| Tord Justice Bramwell add Lord Justice Amphlett 
are taken accoun concurred, 

ny pkaccen ks Yeldeth ange dk 0 shine held. 


A CAUTION, 


Piease allow me to caution benevolent archi. 
tects and others against an impostor of French 
or German extraction, named De Barry. He 
called here with a letter, said to be from Mr. 
Pearson, of Harley-street, strongly recommend- 
; | ing him as an object for charity. He tells a 
long story, and is anxious to display a crippled 
knee. 

I told him to call again, and wrote at once 


55° nothing whatever about the man. 
Joun Oxprip Scorr. 
Spring Gardens. 








enable us to combat with success those unseen, | lod 


eens Cy and beautiful buildings of 


case might be altered at the hearing of the action, but in pone 
at the i 


to Mr. Pearson, who in reply states he knows | which former candidates have been successful, 








di 


onour.—But you have a home ? 
Witness.—I do not think that makes any difference ; 
employers do not ask questions as to whether ou are 
married or pry He continued that he had been iw 
man eaiese af myo 4 and poe shape oe his 
-money. @ Was never as i a hom 
before he was allowed extra money, : 
The rales of the Plasterers’ Society were put in, but the 
j eaid they were not binding upon the mester, and 
on of custom ruled against the plaintiff, and 
eaid ® custom was only intended to meet the case of 
aman who hada home in the town from which he was sent, 
He gave judgment for the defendant, with costs. 








WOODEN HOUSES. 

Sie,—In reply to “S. M. P.” respectin 
wooden houses, I respectfally submit the follow. 
ing information, It is a common thing to build 
such houses in America. In Chicago alone there 
are hondreds built and shipped to various parts 
of the world; and it has been my lot during the 
last six years to superintend the erection of a con- 
siderable nomber of them. As to their being 
substantial, I have no hesitation in saying that 
they are far more so than 75 per cent. of the 
brick houses building at present in this country. 
I know numbers of “frame houses,” as they are 
called, that have been built more than half a 
century, and are still good. They are as warm 
and comforteble as any brick house, while they 
do not cost anything like the price; and I have 
no doubt but the plan would succeed, providing 
there was sufficient energy to carry it Man 

. A. K. 








BOARD SCHOOL, KEYMER, SUSSEX. 


Srx,—We remark that in your notice of the above you 
mention that it is heated by ‘‘ Bacon’s high-pressure hot- 
water apparatus,” a term that, we fear, may mislead some 
as to the nature of our system, and canse them to confound 


e | it with the old “ high-pressure” apparatas, which is so often 


and deservedly condemned. Although our apparatus is 
based on the same fundamental principles, we have by care- 
fal study end attention entirely removed all the objections 


Then the question to be considered was, what the effect | that could be raised against the old plan, having by the 
of the excess of 3 in. in deviationwas. It appeared that | means of pr: perly-proportioned and well-constructed 


and equalised the heat of the pipes, thus 


crossed the Broadway or Bradmore-lane, but only at the | avoiding all smell; and by thorough attention to the laws 
point where it crossed The Grove. It was quite clear that | of expansion and friction reduced the re to little 
all the evidence as to damage which w be caused more than that resulting from the height of the system 
an alteration of the levels of the streets was addaced with | and the temperature of the pipes. 


J. L. Bacon & Co. 








IRON AND GAS TAR. 


Sre,—Sir E. Beckett, in his interesting book on Building, 
p. 127),—‘‘ Gas-tar, I understand, rusts iron very 
i instead of preserving it.” Is this trae? I sball 


enience | I 
of come fe sorry if it is, since for some time I have been in the 


habit of having my shoots, pipes, and railings painted with 
gas-tar. THORNS. 








PROBATIONERS AT 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Srr,—I should like to bring under the notice of your 
readers, and especially such of them who may contemplate 
entering the architectaral school of the Royal Academy, 
that out of fifteen sets of drawings presented in December 
last by would-be probationers, fourteen were rejected. 
The reason of this large proportion of failures cannot 
be far to seek; and one would jike to know, on competent 
authority, whether it arose from want of merit in the 
dra submitted, or neglect to observe some one or 
more of the rules,—though the latter suggestion seems 
beside the question, if we are to accept the assurance of 
the unsuccessful fourteen that they faithfully observed the 
rules ied,—rules, it is said, precisely like those under 


G. K. 








Premature Occupation of Houses.—The 


*,* The same man came to us last. week, and | Sanitary Record reports that some time ago in 


cuted by this process io a fraction of the time t . J 5 : 
i @6©=-: they would have taken if done by hand. we were nearly imposed on by the sight of Mr. | an application for interdict of oecupation made 
J Knowing and respecting Mr. Trickett as a | Pearson’sletter,—not quite. The letter certainly | by the Local Authority of Glasgow, against the 
fairly ee ac oe map, still, he is a stone mer- | seemed to us to have been written by Mr. Pear- | proprietor of a new property in Lumsden-street, 
chant, I should, therefore, scarcely have | son, and was on his “headed” note paper. the defender pleaded that he had in the interval 
appealed to him on this subject and expected a remedied the defects complained of, and a remit 
= unbiassed opinion. He dealsin granite, was made to the medical ees Ha ony ~ 
believe, ery limited exten , re This report was to the effect that the 
Weal aaah eamihinatanesioch Par a ioe arte sasie: yor nap ee ra ga atill eg on or of the 
Bree dam of the plaster. The Court, thereupon, 

of freestones at the late International Exhibi- sabeiailien @ tadbidl a - eget oberar Gdamita tena’ coke c 


limestone mountains, dolomite ranges, and sand. | County Court, before R. Turner, judge) 
: stone cliffs, than to descend to the volcanic rocks | to recover the sum of 5s. 3d. 
: below,—cold now, but once, ages ago, a fiery ' 

lava-stream. It ig just these ancient fires, the question involved was whether a 
: however, that have given us the materials we 
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Tus was an action own in the Darlington | farther remit to Mr. Bromhead, architect, who 


that -the room was unfit for human 


habitation, and that probably Paras oe 
iff i lefendan with a fire would be certain to make it habitable 
ia rehsintit ie 2 Pes question involved wea whether sand dry.” Shetiff Spena delivered an inter. 
we race able to pay lodgiog money for men when | joentor, in which he “ finds that the d dofender’s 

: * defendant agent atates that a fire has for the ten days 
Plaintiff steted thet pe woe ee oak. He received bis | been. kept in eaid room, during which it bas not 





| 
: 
i 
i 
i 


his 
money at Shildon. He had only come into the town the | been inhabited, and that he also undertakes that 
previons dey, as he was on the tramp. The defendant | ; in unirahited for eleven days from 
paid his tare down to Sbildon, and it was the custom when + nog ng wae Sh ehish, cndesinking iho 


ween oe the master to é 
pay lodging-money. It was also custom for petitioner's agent expresses himself satisfied, 
lodging- Farther order unnecessary. 


. Respondent liable 





Wood stated that he was being paid 3s. | in expenses.” 
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are many people, especially in the little world of | to any fashion puts the aquariam into the cate- | itself, to use Dr. Smiles’s expression, 
artists, who would, svn hgnoge eneonmsng oxy of ablio’ buildings, as an indispensable itasit’ out? The machine was never finished 
nery ,—who teach the genera- | adjunct of onl qpoctare. eee in ; it was reserved for Sweden to pro- 
tion that England was merry only when time, | work is full of excellent and will be | duce Messrs. Scheutz, of Stockholm, com- 
money, and hand-labour were slowly spent for | found useful as a handbook of varied and ex- ee Oe ee eae 
the exclusive att ot Oe te ee haustive information upon all matters referring _ SN ee re eee 
machinery is absolute | to aqa both large and small. Babbage Clements, was 
Swe tusnibnima displayed at the Paris Exhibition of 1855,” 
tion of the many. Bat the power which has The last number of “Old and New London” 
brought with it so much that is said to be| Gold. Translated from the German by Mrs. | speaks of Ni «hill :-—" Ni bill is said 
fatal to art, has occasioned an extraordinary; Brewer, with Notes by Mr. Epwin W.| to derive its name from & manor in Kensington 
increase and s of petty objects which,| Srrezrer. Chatto & Windus. 1877. called ‘ Knotting-Bernes,’ or ‘N - Barnes,’ 
in many circles,are common adjuncts of comfort, | Tas is @ book of “for and against”; and a| sometimes written ‘ Notting,’ or pee 
and even in humble ones are now necessities. | careless reader may lose the path which leads | barnes,’—so, at least, writes Lysons, in 
The author's reminder that “a native Hindoo,” | through it, and which is guarded at both ends by | ‘Environs of London.’ He pm dheg® a0 
though an eminently better artist than his/ Mr. Streeter. The question discussed in large rp bares. co bvmnes Abbe Veres, 
British fellow-subject, can produce only anj|type over some 135 pages is, whether “ the | of Oxford (which naturally be the case, as 
infinitesimally sma!! quantity of work compared | precious metals which in a definite purity form | it formed part of Kensington parish and manor); 
with the rough and ungentle machine-made/the material of a nation’s should readers wire Ae pI mom on Bese ba 
products, is a platitude which will bear repeti-| receive any warranty or not when used as an | have Ce Oe eee ee 
tion; but pray is the “native Hindoo” a | article of commerce.” Herr von Stadnitz wrote far from the neighbourhood of Kensington. 
different sort o mortal to the ordinary Hindoo ? @ book to show that they should not; and the In ‘Robins’s Kage, Bd Paddington,’ we read 
For if so, it is likely that the native .n | part interesting to the English reader has been | tbat the ‘manor of Noting barons, alias Ken. 
claims precedence or vice vers over those of his| translated and abridged. He applied to every | sington, then Nutting Barns,’ afterwards called 
countrymen to whom the adjective is not applied. | Government for information concerning the laws | ‘ Knotting-barns,’ in Stockdale’s new map of the 
Let that pass, however; the book is systema-/and regulations in force, as well as the legal| country round London, 1790; ‘Knolton Barn,’ 
tically put together and well illustrated with | changes which had been effected in the course| now ‘ Notting-barns,’ was carved out of the 
practical details of machinery and manu- | of ages, and the result is an in com. pe wl Ph in see From an in. 
facture. First principles are roted, mechanical | pilation of historical data. It may be useful | q taken at Westminster, in the reign of 
powers are described, then mechanical arrange-|to say that “standard” is the term used to| Henry VIIL., it appears that ‘the manor called 
ments, and afterwards the application of the | express the relation between pure gold in coins | Notingbarons, alias in the parish of 
same. The story of iron furnaces | other | or i metal goods and the alloy with| P , was held of Abbot of Weat- 
things to be seen in the black country is inte. | which it is mixed. The degrees of standard were | minster as of his manor of by fealty 
resting ; and the reader is treated to a graphic | formerly e in the case of gold “ by carats | and twenty-two shillings rent’; but since the 
description of how pens, pins, and hair-pins are | (the dried kernal of the locust bean), of which in | time of the Reformation ‘ Notting-barns’ seems 
made, of glass-making and wood-cutting, together | Germany twenty-four were called a mark. . . mRessade thes wisn endl mB 
herr reat ny or UR oO Twenty-four carat gold was of absolute purity. | N Barns Manor was su by 
chapter gives the greates 
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learn anything about machines. These had been | they are aally becoming strict 
abolished after a long civil war, lest the develop. aie Sebi ae pone Iressa 
ment of m-chanical consciousness should lead| man empire, of the precious metal 
ultimately to the supersession of human labour. | Mr. Streeter finds fault with the German 
a tae pabaraeer ite eran atone pine in| and, as the former 

museums much in manner of geological | collection of genuine Hall-marked articles 
specimensat the present moment ; and the naked, | presented almost e variety of cies 
unaided hand triamphed. “‘ Amongst Machines” dscaption,” np. would tale 
Har aim hens seeped -osadentnr Company the privilege of testing ware made of 
justified in saying t laws | the —a bat in Notting-hill forms parcel 
dots roc intronic ire hte ie 10 "Howe = 

a is to secure ventor | have all articles 
for a term of years; the result, on the contrary, cael cee 
and 


H fr 








"——“' The Classified to the 
frequently shows the inventor impoverished introdace the standard of eighteen-carat gold Metropolitan Charities, 1877," is pablished 
his luckier neighbours enriched. We fancy, | It ise readable book; and a disinterested con. | Messrs. Longmans & Co. The advastage claimed 
however, to have sometimes heard a similar | clusion may be arrived at by the indubitable | for the arrangement is that the benevolent can 

of results among crafts and com- | assum that both Mr. Streeter and Herr von | thereby easily select the most suitable institu- 

munities who, free of all and innocent | Studnitz have uttered truths, even though tion for any person whom they may wish to 
of any kind of » enjoy liberty in | contradict each other, benefit. The editor in his preface gives the 
admired maiz Bes income of the charities for 1875, as amount- 
Detentions its Inhabitents, Structure, and) ‘tae fourth edition haa been pu ss ee eee ee 
Havdwieke & Begee. "1876. F.L8., F.0.8. | « Spon’s Architects, Builders, and Contractors’ | tect’s Almanac” for 1877, a neat quarto card, 
Tux fate of spelii Pocket Book,” edited by Mr. W. Y. It is| published by Mesers. Wyman & Sons, presents on 
speliing: fall to the edge —— | the reverse a number of tables useful for occa- 
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THE BUILDER. [FEe. 3, 1877, 
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TENDERS s 
For the erection of the wing of the General Hos- 
piel. Hottiaghem, Mears. T. C. Hine & Sons, archi- 





























Hodeon & Facon .. sesacorses £8,320 0 0 
aa 
Dau 

Danbesy 3000 00 
a 7,798 0 0 
yer fae 90 
RAR POET ERS 4 0 
oe ma Fae 9 

lanka we erste, 
Vickers (» inne 6 
Hied (uahteewe) on, as 8.8 





For re-seatin eee See Oe meee, 
Chureb, Suketn Sussex. Mr. Herbert J, 
architect. Quantities by Mr. Samuel Tucker :— 

ters 





£1,151 ¥ . 
Charlwood ..........cccccsssessere dane 973 
Morris 965 ° ° 








ora 20, West-street, Brighton, for Mr, 
J. Lem. Mr, Laioson, pat nig oe Pol by 
HE, Fowler & rece a, 


~ No. 2. 
Chappell os evesein £4,265 0 0 seuss. £3,977 0 0 
Cheesman & Co. 4,£80 © © sess 3,800 0 0 
BEDCS ncoccescsees we echoes 3,630 0 0 
Howrd.......00.0 3,590 0 0 
Nash & Co, ...... 3,888 0 0 sue 3,688 0 0 





For « villa residence st Hove, West Brighton. Mr. 
—— architect, Quantities by Messrs. Fowler & 
an :— 
Meh Oe: cbsaneiasscboce cesannebeced 25,598 0 0 





TOON... scnsigneceonmenibenameniilion we 5534 0 0 
ES ities snarenniignaaae 5, 00 
For rebuilding No. 65, High Holborn. Mr. C, Herbert 
BShoppee, architect :— 
Drew ( ted) £2,280 14 0 








For villa resideoces, Clyde-road, Addiscombe, for 
Ca Tarner. Mr. Sooraes Loe, architeet :— 
Marriage (accepted) .. £1,620 0 0 








For the erection of a block of warehouses, Carter-lane 
and Bell-yard. Mr. George Vickery, een: - 














Dove Brothers ...........:0cssecseses 215,575 0 0 
Scrivener & Whitd............-0-« se 15, 197 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ........0..0+-« 15,063 0 0 
Morter -~ 14,9236 0 0 
Brass 14,859 0 0 
Hart 14,760 0 0 
Crabb 14,462 0 0 
Newman & Mann (withdrawn) 13,661 0 0 
Sharman (withdrawn) ........,. ee C00 00 





te ae gromisce, Knightrider- 
street. << forties ha is 








In the list of tenders for works for the London General 
Omnibus Neon pe teed et Bromley, for a ” read 
Mason & Bristy; whose tender has been accept 








TO. CORRESPONDENTS. 


c. C.—W. H.—8. T.—E C.—Mr. H—J. 0. 3.—E, P.—¥, W. 8.— 
. J. T.—JI.G. T.—P, F. N.—J. ¥.—W, 0.—J. M. G.—T. M. H. F.— 
Vc. KE. F.-J. B—H. M. C—M. & B.—M. & B.—P.—C. A.— 
c. 8. W.—F, C. LW. B—B. B &B.~—K. & Co.—M. J. C.—Dr, 


‘We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


All statements of facts, liste of tenders, &c. must be 
pA. Msg address of the cuuhck neh Seon hee 


“* —The responsibility of signed articles, papers 
pubis tanstiagn tenth, of cxcea, Oats tennis. ae wnt 








CLOTH CASES for binding the Numbers are 
NOW READY, price Three Shillings each. 

A COLOURED TITLE.PAGE can be had, 
Gratis, on personal application. 

The THIRTY-FOURTH VOLUME of “ THE 
BUILDER” (bound), for the year 1876, will 
shortly be published, price One Guinea, 

SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to 
the Office, will be bownd at a cost of Four Shil- 
lings each. 

Advertisements cannot be received for the owrrent 


week's issue later than THREE o'clock p.m. 
on THURSDAY. 








CHARGES FOR 
ANTED” ADVERTISEMENTS 
SITUATIONS VACANT. 
pipet ery fees fem Ppeetmanedlh ap > 4 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
aamiebnieede ee 


PRE-PAYMENT I8 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
“TRE BUILDER” ie direct trom the Office, to residents 


ia of the United anaum 
<< at the rate of 19s. per 
Se ttt iis ols Se. ay lager omm 


whould be remitted by Money Order, Post -office, 
King-strest, Covent-guiden, W.C. to DOUDLAB WOURDRUNIEE 


Also General Nursery 


AME TREE UIT TREES, &c. 
RRR eTOoR a ich sony 2h p10 fu p10 fn Ba 


CHARLES NOBLE, BAGSHOT. 
CaTaLocugs ON APPLICATION. 





Showing its Aprie*pold, ielading 5 aa 


HAND BOOK OF THE SLIDE RULE: 
eh een at saetine Peie 2nd, 


Daa oW. i. H BAZLEY. LM. hat India Clell Borvioe. 
; GEORGE BELL & BONS, York-street, Covent-garden. 


(Superficial and 
MPT ft Ha 


we 





BUILDER OF CHURCHES, HALLS, SCHOOLS, 


is prepared to VENTILATE BUILDINGS of every descri 
Theatres, Public and Private Offices, Dwelling-houses, 


ve been made use of, will ne 
*. be) "By this system the obnoxious introduction of P 


Mincamigap onde er pia. hep 


ng for pends SF ange ego aig ir sgh Ventilation his perticular 


Price One Shilling, ® Short Treatise, explainiag the Fundamental Principles of Ventilation, entitled 


“FRESH AIR IN THE HOUSE, AND HOW TO SECURE IT.” 
By JAMES CURTIS, 


CONSERVATORIES, &. IN IRON AND ZINC. 


LIGHTING, VENTILATING, and WARMING on NATURAL and SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES. The Author 
Reading-rooms, Libraries, 


ror Vaaliss be 


and having been a heey successful 
may undertske. 
ee all Poke of Fats description that ~~ 


"ie a,  wunwonaead; 3, Lomnon W.W. 





List of Prices at the Quarries and 
algo cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, op 
spplication to 
Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr). 


Cement, with double the 





asual sand, is much stronger than mortar. 
finished in much less time at leas cost. 
Excellent substitute for Portland for 





M STODABT & OG 
Office : 

No. 90, Oannon-street, F.0. [Apvr.] 

The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 





courses, 
sheds and 








Biue Roofing Slates are delivered, in fall 
truck-loads, free to any railway station in Great 
Britain, direct from y 4 North Wales Quarries, 
by J. SESSIONS & SONS, Gloucester, who 
will quote ourrent prices "and terms upon 
application.—[Apvr.] 


Electric Bells for Domestic Use. 


Works, 
W. 8. ADAMS & SON, 











grommet me & REAP, 






LLINGE’S PATENT HINGES, 

LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 
y end IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Desoription. 
Mae 36a, BOROUGH ROAD, 





testanied Lic, two tam: LONDON, 8.E. 
PU Nnrsovine the 8 by the SOCIETY for for 


is atnetaths dae toumaiinbieds 
FSA. 7s. cloth, with numerous Lilustrations and Plans, Also, by 


FLAN ot — at the SOCIETY'S. m0 MODEL HOUSES, DESIGNS for 
‘No. 21, Exeter Hall, Strand, W.0. | 

MPROVEMENT in BOOKKEEPING.— 

Pi reas years 

nce deen free on Se WENRY C. BEVES, 

00K WANTED, “ADAM’S WORKS 
velumes. Published about 











We ie ENGIN AERE ARCHIEEOTS, sng 
agen ean Sone 


~ end contractor, full of most tables and formule."- 
London : CROSBY LOCKWOOD & 00. 7, Stationers’ Hall-eourt, B,C. 


THREE USEFUL BOOKS. 
Now ready, with 19 Woodeuts, , waisteoat-pocket sise, 


Ts HE FOOKET, SEeehoar GUIDE 





THE POCKET ESTIMATOR for the BUILD. 

oe en, Sp Been Holness &. Beinetine Re rg ss 
collecti todate.”— 

* "QUANTITIES and MEASUREMENTS : How 


peice teed sea IA RE 


Ik WILLIAM FAIR- 
Tee te ree spectre ae 
NG 


: 10 200. 


rows eae a and BUILDERS’ 








POCKET-BOOK of pres Aedegysine tira: ba Bare bn and rs 
obit. te, Ww. Lp et eg Architect, Author of * 


nS. opp pecya peters: 
FEW NOTES on the PORTABLE 
STEAM ENGINE, with an Account of its Construction and 


By JOHN HEAD, Avsco. Inst. C.B. 
Published by Bea F N. SPON, 48, Charing-cross, London. 


QEYEINGS" BUILDERS’ PRICE "BOOK 


London: sIMPKIN, Mi RSHALL, & CO. 
all Bookscliers, 











AXTON’S BUILDERS’ PRICE BOOK 


for 1$77, containing above corrected and 
tel og bed carefully ae . 
together new, useful, «mportant memoranda. 


§ w. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, a Stationers’ Hall-court, B.C. tend att 








information as to the pte 
Paper Hanging, Glass Embossing, 
Gtising b ng 


London : KE Pe 
Post tree on receipt of P.0.0. of 38 stamps by SAVORY, Steam 








UUMDERS. ie LADOUR sw Sat 
Offies of ip tars Addo watig Pris and reterosen, Ne. 


ees POLISHING, 
Contrast, 


rep 
be ELLERTON, ay 2. rok -_ KINGSLA at 4 


HA#8Is & ARCHER, 


CARPENTERS and JOINERS we the TRADE 


riltinge tery dein of Jeu cosa anes hee 
(SARPENTERS and CABINET-MAKERS, 
ar OFF Prune, younet APFARNTIOES, would do well t soply 


and wages required. 
[SIGs | for GIRDERS, COLUMNS, 


“JOHN JEFFREYS. 

















RCHITECTURE.” 
1790. Will give 6 6s.—X. ¥. Z. 5l, Bedford-row London, 


wanna apn epin. Tore 





